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PLEASURES OF HOPE. 



ANALYSIS OF PART I, 



The Poem opens with a comparison between the beauty ofre'* 
mote objects in a landscape and those ideal scenes of felicity 
which the imagination delights to contemplate,.,, the influence of 
anticipation upon the other passions is next deUneated,.,, an al^ 
lusionismade to the well-known fiction in Pagan tradition t that, 
when all the guardian deities of mankind abandoned the world^ 
Hope alone was left behind,,,, the consolations of this passion in 
situations of danger and distress,^., the seaman on his watch,,, m 
the soldier marching into battle,,,, allusion to the interesting ad- 
ventures of Byron. 

The inspiration of Hope, as it actuates the efforts of genius^ 
whether in the department of science, or of taste,,,, domestic fe^ 
licity^ how intimately connected with yiewf of future happiness,,., 
picture of a mother watching her infant when asleep,,,, pictures 
of the prisoner, the maniac, and the wanderer. 

From the consolations of individual misery a transition is 
made to prospects of political improvement in the future state of 
society,,., the wide field that is yet open for the progress of huma- 
nising arts among uncivilized natiqns.,,, from these views of the 
fmelioration of society , and the extension <j/* liberty and truth 
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ot^er despotic and barbarous countries, by a melancholy contrast 
of ideas ^ we are led to reflect upon the hard fate of a brave 
people recently conspicuous in their struggles for independence,.,, 
description of the capture of JVarsaw^ of the last contest of the 
oppressors and the oppressed^ and the massacre of the Polish pa-' 
triots at the bridge of Prague..., apostrophe to the self-interested 
enemies of hiimnn improvement,.,, the wrongs of Africa.,., the 
barbarous policy of Europeans in India.... prophecy in the Hindoo 
mythology of the expected descent of the Deity to redress the 
miseries of their race, and to take vengeance on the violators of 
jmtice and mercy. 
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PA&T I. 



At summer eve, when Heaven's aerial bow 
Spans with bright arch the glittering hills belowy 
"Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye^ 
Whose sunbright sunmiit mingles with the sky ? 
Why do those cliiFs of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ?— 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view^ 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 
Thus, with delight we linger to survey 
The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; . 
Thus, from afar, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been j 
And every form, that Fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

A 
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2 PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim fniuri!^ ? ' 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her heav'aly powV^ 
The pledge of Joj's anticipated hour ? 
Ah, no ! she darkly sees the fate of man ~ 
ll§r dim korison Bounded to a span ; 
Or, if she hq]d an image to the view, 
'Tis Nature pictured too severely true. 

Wiib lliee, sweet Hora! reiidei the^ heavenly light, 

That pours remotest rapture on the sight : 
Thine is the charm.of life's bewilder'd way, 
That calls jeach atumliering passion into play. 
Waked by thy touchy I set fte sisjer band, 
On tiptoe watching, start at thy command, 
And fly where'er thy mandate bids them steer, 
ToPleasiifAfft^^ v 

Primeval Hq^e, the. Adnian Muses say, ^ 
Wheil Mail mA Nature iBoafa'd their irst decay ;' 
When every form of dea^, aad every woe, 
Shot from malignant stars to earth below, 
When Murder bared her arm, and rampant War 
Yoked the Boi dTag0its:oiybe#ii*pB e^ " 
When Peace and Mercy, banti^'A#om the plain, 
Sprung on the viewless ^winds to Heav'n again; ^ 
All, aU forsook thf firic^iess guilty mind. 
But Hoi%, th€ dilifnier; lliijgti^^^ ' 
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Thus, while Elijah's buraing wheels prepare 
From Garmers heights to sweep the fields of air, 
The prophet's mantle, ere his flight began, 
Dropt on the world — a sacred gift to man. 

Auspicious Hope ! in thy sweet garden grow 
Wreaths for each toil, a. charm for every woe ; 
Won by their sweets, in Nature's languid houri 
The way-worn pilgrim seeks thy summer bower; 
There, as the wild bee murmurs on the wing. 
What peaceful dreams thy handmaid spirits bring ! 
What viewless forms th' £olian organ play, 
And sweep the furrow'd lines of anxious thoHght away ! 

Angel of life! thy glittering wings explore 
Earth's loneliest bounds, and Ocean's wildest shore. 
Lo! to the wintry winds the pilot yields 
His hark careering o'er unfathom'd fields; 
Now on Atlantic waves hexides afar. 
Where Andes, giant of the western star, 
With meteor-standard to the winds unfurl'd. 
Looks from his throne of clouds o'er half the world ! 

Now far he sweeps, where scarce a summer smiles, 
On Behring's rocks, or Greenland's naked isles : 
Gold on his midnight watch the breezes blow* 
From wastes that slumber in eternal snow : 
And waft, across the wave's tumultuous roar, 
The wolfs long howl from Oonalaska's shore. 
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4 PLEASURES OF HOPE. 

Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm^ 
Sad are the woes'^tirrai.' thj nliidj fpttd l 
Rocks, waves, and winds, the shattered Hark^elay; 
Thy heart is sad, thy home is far away. 

But Mm'mBL here her moonlight vigfls keap, 

And sing to charm the spirit of the deep : 
Swift as yon streamer lights the starry pole, 
HerTitions warm theifttdbifikii's penstre sdtil,' 
His native hills that rise in happier climes, 
The grot that heard his song of other times, 
His cottage home, his bark of slender sailf 
Hnr gkssykikt)^ msA IfinMimwdod-bliissom^^ vale. 
Rush on his thought ; he sweeps before the wind, 
Treads the loved shore he sigh'd to leave behind ; 
IfeeW in; each step a friend's familiar fpce, 
And flies at last to Helen's long embrace ; 
Wipes from her cheek the rapture-speaking tear. 
And clasps, with many a sigh, his childriiii dfiir I ^ 
While, long neglected , but at length caressed. 
His faithful dog salutes the smiling guest, 
Points to the master's eyes (where'er they roam) 
HJs wistful face, and whines a welcome home. > 

Friend of the brave ! in peril's darkest hour^ 
Intrepid Virtue lobks to thee for power; 
To thee the heart its tremUii^ homage yields^ 
On sWmy floods, ,aiid^caw|i^|P5-^aver^^ 
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When front to front the banner'd hbsts combine, 
Halt ere tbey close, and form the dreadful line. 
When all is still on Death's devoted soil, 
The march-worn soldier mingles for the toil; 
As rings his glittering tube, he lifts on high 
The dauntless brow, and spirit-speaking eye, 
Hails in his heart the triumph yet to conae, 
And hears thy stormy music in the drum ! 

And such thy strength-inspiring aid that bore 
The hardy Byron to his native shore ■ — * 
In horrid climes, where Chiloe's tempests sweep 
Tumultuous murmurs o'er the troubled deep, 
'Twas his to mourn Misfortune's rudest shock, 
Scourged by the winds, and^cradled on the rock 
To wake each joyless morn, and search again 
The famish'd haunts of solitary men ; 
Whose race, unyielding as their native storm, 
Know not a trace of Nature but the form ; 
Yet, at thy call, the hardy tar pursue^, 
Pale, but intrepid, sad but unsubdued. 
Pierced the deep woods, and hailing from afar, 
The moon's pale planet, and the northern star ; 
Paused at each dreary cry,- unheard before. 
Hyaenas in the wild, and mermaids on th^ shore 
Till, led by thee o'er many a cliff sublime. 
He found a warmer world, a niilder clime, 
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A home to rest, a shelter to defend , \ 

Peace and repose, a Briton and a friend! ^ 

Congenial Hope ! thy passion^kindling power, 

How bright, how strong, in youth's untroubled hour ! 

On yon prou<i height, with Genius hand in hand, 

I see thee light, and wave thy golden wand. 

Go, child of Heav'n ! (thy winged words proctaim) 
'Tis thine to search the boundless fields of fame ! 
Ia) I Newton, priest of nature, shines afar. 
Scans the wide world, and numbers evVy star T 
Wilt thou, with him, mysterious rites apply. 
And watch the shrine with wonder-beaming eye ? i 
Yes, thou shalt mark, with magic art profound. 
The speed of light, the circling march of sound ; 
With Franklin grasp the lightning's fiery Wing, 
Or yield the lyre of Heav'n another string. ^ 

" The Swedish sage admires, in yonder bowers, ^ 
His winged insects, and his rosy flowers ; 
Calls from their woodland haunts the savage train 
With sounding horn, and counts them on the plain — 
So once, at Heav'ns command, the wand' rers came 
To Eden's shade, and heard their various name. , 

• i 
Far from the world, in yon sequester'd clime, 
Slow pass the soiis of Wisdom, more sublime; 
Calm as the fields of Heav*n, his sapient eye 
The loved Athenian lifts to realms on high, 
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Admiring Platd, on his spoUess page, . 
Stamps the bright dictates of the Father sage : 
^Shall Nature bound to Earth's diurnal span 
The fii^ of God, th'immortnl soul of man 7' 

*' Turn, child of Heav'n, thy rapture-lighten'd eye 
To Wisdom's walks, the sacred Nine are nigh : 
Hark ! from bright spires that gild the Delphian height, 
From streams that wander in eternal light, 
Ranged on their hill, Harmonia's daughters swell 
The mingling tones of horn, and harp, and shell; 
Deep from his vaults, the Loxian murmurssflow, ^ 
And Pythia's awful organ peals below. 

" Beloved of Heav'n ! the smiling Muse shall shed 
Her moonlight halo on thy beauteous head ; 
Shall swell thy heart to rapture unconfined, 
And breathe a holy madness o'er thy mind. 
I see thee roam her guardian pow'r beneath,- 
And talk with spirits on the midnight heath ; 
Enquire of guilty wand'rers whence they came, 
And ask each blood-stain'd form his earthly name ; 
Then weave in rapid verse the deeds they tell. 
And read the trembling wo^ld the tales of hell. 

When Venus, throned in clouds of rosy hue, 
Flings from her golden urn the vesper dew. 
And bids fond man her glimmering noon employ, 
Sacred to love, affd walks of tender joy; 
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A milder mood the goddess shall recall, ; 
And soft as dew thy tones of luusic fall; 
yj^i ie Beauty's deeply-pictured simles impart 
/A pftBg m&re dear than pleasure to the heart— 

Warm as thy sighs shall flow the Leshian straipi 
And plead in Beauty's ear, nor plead in vain. 

" Or wilt thou Orphean hymns more sacred deem 
And steep thy song in Mercy's mellow stream ; 

For Beauty's tears are lovelier ^tti fier smile ; — ' 
On Nature's throbbing ginguish potir relief, 
And teaclt itnpassion'd souls the joy of grief? 

Yes ; to thy tongue shall seraph words be given, 
And pdw'r on eartli to plead the cause of Heaven ; 
The proud, the cold untroubled heart of stone, ' - 
That never mused on sorrow but its own. 
Unlock a generous store at thy command, 
Like Horeb's rocks beneath the prophet's hand. * 
The living lumber of his kindred earth, 
Charm'd into soul, receives a second birth; 
Feels thy* dread^ power another Jbeart afibrd, 
Whose passion-touch'd harmonious strings accoird . 
True as the circling spheres to Nature's plan ; 
And man, the brother, lives the friend of "ntafti; 

Bright as the/ pillar rose at Heaven's command, 
When Israel znarch'd along the desart liind, 
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Blazed through the night on lonely wilds afar, 
And told the path — a never-setting star : 
So, heavenly Genius^ in thy course divine, • 
Hope is thy star, her light is ever thine." 

Propitious Power ! when rankling cares annoy 
The sacred home of Hymenean joy; 
When doom'd to Poverty'^ sequestered dell. 
The wedded pair of love and virtue dwell, 
Unpitied hy the world, unknown to fame, 
Their woes, their wishes, and their hearts the same — 
Oh there, prophetic Hope ! thy smile hestow, 
And chase the pangs that worth should never know — 
There, as the parent deals his scanty store , 
To friendless babes, and weeps to give no more, 
Tell, that his manly race shall yet dssuage 
Their fa,lher*s wrongs, and shield bis latter age. 
What though for him no Hybla sweets distil, 
Nor bloomy vines wave purple on the hill ; • 
Tell, that when silent years have pass'd away, 
That when his eye grows dim, his tresses grey, 
These busy hands a lovelier cot «hall build. 
And deck with fairer flowers his little field, 
And call from Heaven propitious dews to breathe 
Arcadian beauty on the barren heath; 
Tell, that while Love's spontaneous smile endears 
The days of peace, the sabbath of his years, 
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Health shall prolpng to many a festive hour 
The social pleasures of hi^^umble bower 

£o ! at tW ecmdi whei« infMitli^iily «le6|il^ . 

Her silent walcli the mournfttl mother keeps; 
She, -while the lovely babe uocoiiseious lies, 
Sniiles oitJier slaiuberiug child with pensive eyes, 
And weaTet«-»eiig0f »iri»i^i^}0j«-^ . 

Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy:^ 
I^o lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine; 

.No sigh tl|at rends thy father*s heart and mine] 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but, ah ! more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe his aching heart for all the ptet— r- 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 
y.x . •'■ .\, ■ 
* 'And say , when summon'd from the world and thee, 
I lay my head beneath the willow tree, 
Wiltjdbif, sweet anoiiriier ! at my stone appear, • ^ 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 
Oh, wilt th<iu conie, at evening hour to shed 

' The tears of Memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aoUngnaoi^les OI|^ tliy hand recUned^ 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmur low, 
And ttiink opi alLitij toffy 4md ajl^ w^oe?" .r* » 
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So speaks affection, ere the infant eye ' 
Can look regard, or brigthen in reply; 
But niien the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother's ear by that endearing name ; 
Soon as the playful innocent can proye 
A tear of pity, or a smile of love, 
Or cons his nittrmuring task beneath her cace^ 
Or lisps with holy look his evening prayer. 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled jn his ear ; 
How fondly look* admiring Hope the while, 
At every^ artless tear, and eVery smile ! 
How glows the pyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom, true to sympathy ! 

Where is the troubled heart, consigned to share 
Tumultuous toils, or solitary car^ 
Unblest by visionary thoughts that stray 
To count the joys of Fortune's better day ! 
Lo, nature, life, and liberty relumie 
The dim-eyed t^enant of the dungeon, gloom, 
A long-lost friend, or hapless child restored, 
Smiles at his blazing hearth and social board ; 
Warm from his heart the tears of rapture flow, 
And virtue triumphs o'er remember'd woe. 

Chide not bis peace, proud Reason ! nor destroy 
The shadowy forms of uncreated joy. 
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That urge the lii|g^ii§ tide x^f li£ef^-tiii ptar 

Spoataneous slumber on his midnight hour. 

Hark! the wild {oani^c stng^y ^fo clpde the gale • • i 

That waft& so slow her lover*s distant sail ; 

She, sad spectatress, on the wintry shore 
Walch'd the rude surge his sliroudless corse that b^re. 
Knew the pale form, and, shrieking in amaze,.. . - 
Oasp'd h^ ja i iW Ai i n4» | j i p ^ ^ 

Poor widow'd wretch l^^ijAe re she wept i%|||^i|.0 
Till memory fled her igoniaing brain ; — ,^ j^fT 
But Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, . " v 
Ideal peace, that truth could ne'er bestow; 
Warm on her heart the joys of Fancy beani,. 
And aimless Hope delights her darkest dreani; , 

Oft when yon moon has cliinb'd the midnight sky. 
And the lone sea-bird wakes its wildest cry, ; 
VS0I. OQ ^e steep, hef blazing faggots burn - ^ 
To hail the bark that never can return ; . , c 
And still she waits, but scarce forbears to weep 
That constant love can linger on the deep. 

And, mark the wretch, whose wanderings never knew 
The world^s regard, that soothes, though half untivue^, 
Who^ erring heart the lash of sorrow bore, 
But found not pity when it err'd no more. 
Yon friendl^s man,. at whose dejected eye 
Th' unfeeling proud one looks 7- and passes by ; 
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Condcmn'd on Penury's barren path to roam, 
Scorn'd by the world, ahj left without a home- 
Even he, at evening, should he chance to stray 
Down by the hamlet's hawthom-sqented way, 
Where, round the cot's romantic glade^ are seen 
The blossom'd bean-fi^d, and the sloping green, 
Leans o'er its humble gate, and thinks the while— 
Oh ! that for me some home like this would smile. 
Some hamlet shade, to yield my sickly form 
Health in the breeze; and shelter in the storm ! 
There should my hand no stinted boon assign 
To wretched hearts wit^ sorrow such as mine ! — 
That generous wish can soothe unpitied care. 
And Hope half mingles with the poor man's prayer. 

Hope ! when I mourn, with sympathizing mind. 
The wrongs of fate, the woes of human kind. 
Thy blissful omens bid my spirit see 
The boundless fields of rapture yet to be ; 
I watch the wheels of Nature's mazy plan, 
And learn the future by the past of man. 

€ome, bright Improvement ! on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
Thy handmaid arts shall every wild explore, 
Trace every wave, and culture every shore. 
On Erie's banks, where tigers steal along. 
And the dread Indian chaunts a dismal son^, 
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Where human fiepcU on midnight errands walk^ 
And bathe in brains the murd^i-ous tomahawk ; 
There shall the flocks on thymy pasture itray, 
And shepherds 4ance at Summer's op'ning day ; 
Each wandering genius oif the lonely glen 
Shall start to view the glittering haunts of men, 
And silence watch, on woodland heights around,^ 
The village curfew as it tolls profound. 

In Lybian groves, where damned rites are done, 
That bathe the rocks in blood, and veil the sun. 
Truth shall arrest the murd'rous arm profane, 
"Wild Obi flies 7 — the veil is rent in twain. 

Where barb'rous hordes on Scythian mountains roam 
Truth, Mercy, Freedom, yet shall find a home; 
Where'er degraded Nature bleeds and pines. 
From Guinea^s coast to Sibir's dreary mines,* 
Truth shall perVade th' unfathom'd darkness there, 
And light the dreadful features of despair. — > 
Hark! the stern captive spurns his heavy load. 
And asks th^ image back that Heaven bestow'd ! 
Fierce in his eye the fire of valour burns, 
And, as the slave departs, the man returns. 

Oh ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceased a while, 
Afid Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to snsile; 
When leagued Oppression pour'd to {Northern wars 
Her whisker'd pandoors and. her fierce hussar^, 
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Waved her dread standard to tbte breese of morn, 
Peal'd her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o'er her van , 
Presaging wrath to Poland— ^ and to man Is 

Warsaw's last ehampkm from her height surveyed , 
Wide o'er the fidds, a waste of ruin laid, — 
Oh ! Heaven ! he cried, my bleeding country save 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave? 
Tet, though destruction sweep these lovely plains^ 
Rise, fellow men ! our contry yet remains ! 
By that dread name, we wave the sword on high ! 
And swear for her to hve ! — with her to die ! 

He said, and on the rampart-heights array 'd 
His trusty warriors, few, but undismay'd ; 
Firm-pac'd and slow, a horrid fr^nt they form, 
Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 
Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly. 
Revenge, or death, — the watch-word and reply ; 
Then peal'd the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
And the load tocsin toU'd their last alarm'l — 

In vain, alas! in vain, ye gallant (ew ! 
From rank to rani your volley'd thunder flew 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell , unwept, without a crime ; 
Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe. 
Strengthen her arms, nor mercy in hei* woe ! 
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Dropp'd from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 
Gosed her bright eye, and curb'd her high career 
Hope, for a season, bade the world farewell^ 
And Freedom shriek'd — as Kosciusko fell ! 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there. 
Tumultuous murder shook the midnight air — 
On Prague's proud arch the fires of ruin glow. 
His blood-dyed waters murmuring far below; 
The storm prevails, the rampart yields a way, 
JBursts the wide cry of horror and dismay ! 
Ha^k! as the smouldering piles with thunder fall, 
A thousand shrieks for hopeless mercy call ! 
Earth shook — red meteors flash'd along the sty, 
And conscious Nature sfiudder'd at the cry ! 

Oh ! righteous Heaven ! ere Freedom found a grave. 
Why slept the sword, omnipotent to save ? 
Where was thine arm, Vengeance ! where thy rod^ 
That smote the foes of Zion and of God; 
That crush'd proud Ammon, when his iron car 
Was yoked^in wrath, and thunder'd from afar? 
Where was the storm that slumber'd till the host 
Of blood-stain'd Pharaoh left their trembling coast; 
Then bade the deep in wild commotion flow, 
And heaved an ocean on their march below ? 

Departed spirits of the nughty dead ! 
Ye that at Marathon and Leuctra bled ! 
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Friends of the world ! restore your swords to man 
Fight in his sQCred cause and lead the van ! 
Yet for Sarmatia's tears of blood atone. 
And make her arm puissant as your own ! 
Oh ! once again to freedom's cause return 
The patriot Tell —the Bruce of Bannoceburn I 

Yes! thy proud lords, ilnpitied land ! shall see 
That man hath yet a soul — and dare be free ! 
A little while, along thy saddening plains, 
The starless night of desolation reigns ; 
Truth shall restore the light by Nature given. 
And, like Prometheus, bring the fire of Heaven ! 
Prone to 'the dust Oppressioh .shall be hurl'd. 
Her name, her nature^ withered from the world ! 

Ye that the rising morn invidious mark. 
And hate the light ^ because your deeds are dark 
Ye that expanding truth invidiou$ view. 
And think, or wish, the song of Hope untrue ; 
Perhaps your little hands presume to span 
The march of Genius, and the powers of man ; 
Perhaps ye watch, at Pride's unhallow'd shrine. 
Her victims, newly slain, and thus divine : — 

Here shall thy triumph. Genius, cease, and here 
Truth, Science, Virtue, close your short career." 

Tyrants ! in vain ye trace the wizard ring ; 
In vain ye limit Mind's unwearied spring : 

A 2 • 
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What ! can ye lull the winged winds asleep, ^ 
Arrest the rolling world, or chain the deep? 
No : — the wild wave eon temns your scepter'd hand 
It roird not back when Canute gave codimand ! 

Man I can thy^ doom no brighter soul allow ? 
Still must thoii live a blot on Nature's brow ? 
Shall War's polluted banner ne'er be furl'd ? 
Shall^ crimes ahd tyrants cease but with the world 
What ! are thy triumphs, sacred Truth, belied ? 
Why then hath Plato lived— or Sidney died ? — 

Ye fond adorers of departed famej 
Who warm at Scipio's worth, or Tully's name ! 
Ye that, in fancied vision, can admire 
The sword of Brutus, and the Theban lyre ! 
Wrapt in historic ardour, who adore 
Each classic haunt, and well*remember'd shore. 
Where Valour tuned, amid her chosen throng, 
The Thracian trumpet and the Spartan song ; 
Or, wandering thence, behold the later charms - 
Of Engljind's glory, and Helvetia's arms ! 
See Roman fire in Hampden's bosom swell. 
And fate and freedom in the shaft of Tell ! 
Say, ye fond zealots tei the worth of yore. 
Hath Valour left the world — to live no more ? 
No more shall Brutus bid a tyrant die, 
And^stcrnly smile with vengeance in his eye? 
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Hampden no more,* when suffering Freedom calls, 
Encounter fate, and triumph as he falls ? 
Ifor Tell disclose, through peril and alarm, 
The might that slumbers in a peasant's arm? 

Yes ! in that generous cause, for ever strong, 
The patriot's virtue and the poet's song, 
Still, as the tide of ages rolls away, 
Sh^ll charm the world, unconscious of decay ! 

Yes ! there are hearts, prophetic Hope may trust. 
That slumber yet in uncreated dust, 
Ordain'd to fire th' adoring sons of earth 
With every charm of wisdom and of worth; 
Ordain'd to light, with intellectual day, 
The mazy wheels of Nature as they play. 
Or, warm .with Fancy's energy, to glow. 
And rival all but Shakspeare's name below ! 

And say, supernal Powers ! who deeply scan 
Heaven's dark decrees, unfathom'd yet by man. 
When shall theworld call down, to cleanse her shame, 
That embryo spirit, yet without a name, — 
That friend of Nature, whose avenging hands 
Shall burst the Lybian's adamantine bands ? 
Who, sternly marking on his native soil 
The blood, the tears, the anguish, and the toil, 
Shall bid each righteous heart exult ^ to see 
Peace to the slave, and vengeance on the free ! 
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Yet, yet, degraded men ! th' £iqpected day 
That breaks ypdr I^Uer cup, is far away ; 
Trade, wealth, and fashion ,^ ask you still to bleed, 
And holy men give scripture for the deed ; 
Scourged, and debased, no Briton stoops to save 
A wretch, a coward ; yes, because a slave I — 

Eternal Nature I when thy giatit hand 
Had heaved the floods, and fix'd the'trepibling land^ 
When life sprung startling at thy plastic call, 
Endless her forms, and man the lord of all ! 
Say, was that lordly form inspired by thee^ 
To wear eternal chains and bow the knee? 
Was man ordain'd the slave of man to toil. 
Yoked with the brutes, and fetter'd to the soil; 
Weigh'd in a tyrant's balance with his gol4 ? 
No ! — Nature stamp'd us in a heavenly mould ! 
She bade no wretch his thankless labour urge. 
Nor, tre^?abling, take thejpittance and the scourge ! 
No homeless Libyan, on the stormy deep. 
To call upon his country's name, and weep I — 

Lo! once in triumph, on his boundless plain, 
The quiver'd chief of Congo loved to reign; 
' With fires proportion'd to his native sky, 
Strength in his arm, and lightning in his eye; 
Scour'd with wild feet his sun-illumined zone. 
The spear, the lion, and the woods, his own ; . 
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Or led the combat, bold without a plan, • 
An artless savage, but ^ fearless man I 

The plunderer came ! — alas ! no glory smiles 
For Congo's chief on yonder Indian isles ; 
For ever fall'n ! no son of Nature now, 
With freedom charter'd on his manly brow I 
Faint, bleeding, bound, he weeps the night away, 
And when the sea-wind wafts the dewless day. 
Starts, with a bursting heart, for ever more 
To curse the sun that lights their guilty shore ! 

The shrill horn blew^° ; at that alarum l^nell 
His guardian angel took a last farewell 1 
That funeral dirge to darkness hath resign'd / 
The fiery grandeur of a generous mind ! 
Poor fetter'd man ! I hear thee whispering low 
Uhhallow'd vows to Guilt, the child of Woe! 
Frien^lless thy heart; and canst thou harbour there 
A wish but death — a passion biit despair ? 

The widow'd Indian, when her lord expires. 
Mounts the dread pile, and braves, the funeral fires! 
So falls the'heart at Thraldom's bitter sigh! 
So Virtue dies, the spouse of Liberty ? 

But not to Libya's barren climes alone. 
To Chili, or the wild Siberian zone, 
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Belong the wretched heart and hagard eye, .. 
Degraded ^ortM, aadpoorTaGUslMrlM — - 

Ye Orient realms, where Ganges' waters rttp-l . . 
Prolific fields I domiQioiis of the sun ! . ; 
How long your tribe* hav^ tiwaWed and ohey'd ! • 
How long was Timour's iron sceptre sway'd ! 
Whose niarshall'd hosts, the lions of the plain, 
Froxu Scythia's northern mountains to the main, 
Raged Jow flmAe/A flkriiM «ttd iHais hmte^ 
With blazing torch and gory scyinitar, — 
Stunned with the cries of death each gentle gate,/ 
And bath^ in Mood the verdure of the vale I • 
Yet could no pangs the immortal spirit tarae^ 
When Brama's children perish'd for his name 
The martyr smiled bepeath avenging power, 
. i^d >faci^ d# tf^^^ 

Wlieii Europe sought your siilfect^realnis to gain 

And stretch 'd her giant sceptre o'er the main, 
Taught her proud barks the winding way to shape, 
* And Imived Ae file^^ " 
Children of Brama! then was mercy nigh 
To wash the stain of blood's eternal dye ? ' 
Did Peace descend, to triumph .and to save, 
When freebom Britons crossed the Indian wave ^ 
Ah, no ! — to more than dome's ambition true» 
The Nurse of Freedom gave it not to you I 
She the bold route of Europe's guilt began, 
And, in die man^ of ]iatloi^94ei the vaa ! • 
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Rich iu.the gems of India's gaudy^zone, 
And plunder piled from kingdoms not their own, 
D^enerate trade ! thy minions could despise 
The heart-born anguish of a thousand cries ; 
Gould lock, with impious hands, their teeming store. 
While femish'd nations died along thie shore j *^ 
Could mock the groans of fellow-then, and bear 
The curse of kingdoms peopled with despair ! 
Gould stamp dbgrace on man's polluted name, 
And barter, with their gold, eternal shame ! ^ 

But hark ! as bow*d to earth the Bramin kneels, 
From heavenly climes propitious thunder peals ! 
Of India's fate her guardian spirits tell. 
Prophetic murmurs breathing on the shell, 
And solemn sounds that awe the list'ning mind, 
\ Roll on the azure paths of every wind. 

~ " Foes of mankind ! (her guardian spirits say,) 
Revolving ages bring the bitter day, 
When Heaven's unerring arm shall fall on you, 
And blood for blood these Indian plains bedew; 
Nine times have Brama's wheels of lightning hurl'd 
His awfull presence o'er the alarmed world ; 
Nine times hath Guilt, through all his giant frame. 
Convulsive trembled, as the Mighty came ; 
Nine time^ hath suffering Mercy spared in vain — 
But H^eaven shall burst her starry gates again ! 
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He comes ! dread Brama shakes the sunless sky 
With ^uurmuring wrath, and thunders from on high, 
Heaven's fiery horse, beneath his warrior form , 
Paws the light clouds, and gallops on the storm ! 
Wide waves his flickering sword ; his bright arms glow 
Like summer suns, and light the world below 
Earth, and her trembling isles in Ocean's bed 
Are shook ; and Kature rocks beneath his tread ! 

" To pour redress on tndia's injured realm, 
The ^pressor to dethrone, the proud to whelm ; 
To chase destruction from her plunder'd shore 
With arts and arms that triumph'd once before. 
The tenth Avatar comes ! at Heaven's command 
Shall Seriswattee wave her hallow'd wand ! 
s And Camdeo bright, and Ganesa sublime, 

Shall bless with joy their own propitious clime ! — 
Come, Heavenly- Powers I primeval peace restore ! 
Love ! — Mercy !— Wisdom ! rule for evermore ! 



' END OF TBB FIRST PART. 
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ANALYSIS OF PART IL 

Apt^irophe to the power of Love its intimate connection tvkk 

generous and social sensibility,,,, allusion to that heautijul 
sage in the beginning of the book of G€nen$, which repretmts 
the happiness of paradise itself incomplete, till love was super- 
added to its other blessings.,,, the dreams of future felicity which 
a Uvetjt immgmaHm is apt to dkemkf when JTi^ u msmtmted hy 
refined attachment,,., this disposition to combii^p ui'ime intagin~ 
ary scene of residence, all that is pleasing m our estimate of 
happiness, compared to the sAHl of the great artist who personified 
perfect beauty^ in the ffi&ttre o^ Venus, by an^ assembk^e of the 
most beautifkl ^J^UiM^i,,! dAnUSLi 
evening described, as they may be supposed to arise in the mind 
of one wkojmtketp i^ith enthusiafim^Jbr the union of fnendsh^ 
mis f WW emeRif 

Hope and Imagination inseparable agents.,., even in those con* 
templgtive moments when our imagination wanders beyond the 
hmiuhm^ 9f this maid, our wimds 'mre^ mt^miiMttcvdt^ sm 
impression that we ^fkalt some day have a wider and distinct 
prospect of the universe, instead of the partial glimpse w^ now 
enjoy. 

The last and most sublime influence of Mope is the concluding^ 
topic of the poem,,,, the predominance of a belief in a future state 
over the terrors attendant on dissolution,.,, the baneful influence 
of that sceptical phUoscfhy which bars us from such comforts,,^, 
mUuiim m the f0te of ^sukid^,,,* episode cf Conrak and MUe* 
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-PART ri. 



In joyous youth| what soul hath never known 
Thought, feeling, taste, harmonious to its own ? 
Who hath not paused while Beauty's pensive eye 
AsVd from his heart the homage of a sigh ? 
Who hath not own'd, with rapture-smitten frame, 
The power of grace, the magic of a name ? 

There be, perhaps, who barren hearts avow, 
Cold as the rocks on Tomeo's hoary brow ; 
There be, whose loveless wisdom never fail'd. 
In self-adoring pride securely mail'd ; — t 
But, triumph not, ye peace-enamour'd few ! 
Fire, Nature, Genius, never dwelt with you I 
For you no Fancy consecrates the scene 
Where rapture utler'd vows, and wept between ; 
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'Tis yours, unmoved, to sever and to meet ; 
I^o pledge is sacred, and no home is sweet I ^ 

Who that would ask a heart to dulness wed, 
The waveless calm, the slumber of the dead ? 
No ; the wild bliss of Nature needs alloy, 
And fear and sorrow fian the fire of joy ! 
And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
"Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won. 
Oh ! what were man ? — a world without a sun. 

Till Hymen brought his love-delighted hour, 
There dwelt no yoy in Eden*s rosy bower ! . 
In vain the viewless seraph lingermg there. 
At starry midnight chann'd the silent air; 
In vain the wild-bird caroU'd on the steep. 
To hail the sun, slow wheeling from the deepj 
In vain, to soothe the solitary shade. 
Aerial uotes in mingling measure play'd ; 
The sununer wind thiftt shook the spangled tree, 
The whispering wave, the murmur of the bee ; 
3till slowly pass'd the melancholy day. 
And still the stranger wist not where to stray: 
The world was sad ! — the garden vra^ a wild ! 
And man, the hermit, sigh'd — till woman smiled I 

True, the sad power to generous hearts may hring 
Delirious anguish on his fiery wing ; 
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Barr'd from delight hy Fate's untimely hand, 
By wealthless lot j or pitiless command ; 
Or doom'd to gaze on beauties that adorn 
The smile of triumph or the frown df scorn ; 
While Memory watches o'er the sad review, 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew ; 
Peace may depart — and life and nature seem 
A barren path, a wildness, and a dream ! 

But can the noble mind for ever brood. 
The willing victim of a weary mood, 
On heaf tless cares that squander life away, 
And cloud young Genius brightening into day ? — 
Shame to the coward thought that e'er betray'd 
The noon of manhood to a myrtle shade ! — * 
If Hope's creative spirit cannot raise 
One trophy sacred to thy future days,. 
Scorn the dull crowd that haunt the gloomy shrine, 
Of hopeless love to murmur and repine! 
But, should a sigh of milder mood express 
Thy heart-warm wishes, true to happiness, 
Should Heaven's fair harbinger delight to pour 
Her blissful vision^ on thy pensive hour. 
No tear to blot thy memory's pictured page, 
No fears but such as fancy can assuage ; 
Though thy wild heart some hapless hour Biay miss 
The peaceful tenor of unvaried bliss, 
(For love pursues an ever-devious race. 
True to the winding lineaments of grace ; ) 
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Yet Still may Hope her talisman employ - , . ^. 

To snatch from Heaven anticipated joy, 

And all her kindred energies import , . 

TOM httiil^t^gtMii^ . if f 

. When first the Rhodian's mimic a|:t array 'd ,>y- 3i> 
Tke qtieeii ^Seauty ia her Gyprian fi^lldti • i->a^^ 

The happy master mingled on his piece ,^,] ^ 

Each look that charm'd him.in the fair, of Greece. 

Td faultless nature true, he stole a grace 

From every finer form and sweeter face j ^ 

And as he sojourn'd on the jEgean isles, 

Woo'd all their love, and treasured all their smiles ; * 

Then glow'd the tints, pure, precious, add refined, 

And mortal charms seem'd heavenly when combiB^J 

Love on the picture smiled ! Expression pour'd 

Her mingling spirit there — ^arid Greece adoredr! 

So thy fair hand enamoured Fancy I gleans 
The treasured pictures of a thousand 'scenes ; 
Thy pencil traces on the lover's thought 
Some cottage -home, from towns and toil remote. 
Where love and lore may claim alternate hours, 
With Peace emhdsbm'd in Tdalfan btowers ! 
Remote from busy Life's bewilder'd way, 
O'er all his heart shall Taste and Beauty sway ! \ 
Freeon the sunny slope, or winding shore, 
Witb bersnit steps to wander and adore ! 
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There shall he love, when genial morn appears, 

Like pensive Beauty smiling in her tears, 

To watch the brightening roses of the sky, 

And muse on nature with a poet's eye 

And when the sun's last splendour lights the deep, 

The woods, and waves, and murmuring witads asleep ; 

When fairy harps th' Hesperian planet hail, 

And the lone cuckoo sighs alo ng the vare. 

His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 

Their shadowy grandeur o'er the narrow dell. 

Where mouldering piles and forests intervene. 

Mingling with darker tints the living green ; 

No circling hills his ravished eye to hound. 

Heaven, £arth and Ocean, blazing all around. 

The moon is up — the watch-tower dimly burns— 
And down the vale his sober step returns ; 
But pauses oft, as winding rocks convey 
The still sweet fall of music far away ; 
And oft he lingers from his home a while 
To watch the dying notes !— and start, and smile ! 

Let Winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening worid, and tempest-troubled deep! 
Though boundless snows the wither'd heath deform. 
And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm, 
Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 
With mental light the melancholy day ! 
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And I when its short and sullen noon is o^er, 
The ice-chained waters slumbering on the shore. 
How bright the faggots in his little hall 
Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall ! 

How blest he names, in Loye's familiar tone, 
The kind fair friend, by nature marVd his own ; 
And in the waveless mirror of his mind, 
Views the fleet years of pleasure left behind, 
Since Anna's empire o'er his heart began I 
Since he first call'd her his before the holy man I 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome 
And light the wintry paradise of home ; 
And let the half-uncu/tain'd window hail 
Some way-*wom man benighted in the vale ! 
Now, while the moaning night-winds rages high. 
As sweep the shot-stars down the troubled sky. 
While fiery hosts in Heaven's w;ide circle play. 
And bathe in lurid light the milky-way. 
Safe from the storm, the meteor, and the shower, 
Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn hour — 
With pathos shall command, with wit beguile, 
A generous tear of anguish, or a smile-— 
Thy woes, Arion ! ^ and thy simple tak). 
O'er all the heart shall triumph and prevail ! 
Qiarm'd as they read the verse too sadly true, 
How gallant Albert, and hit weary crew, 
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Heaved all their guus, their foundering hark to save. 
And toil'd — apd shriek'd — and perisb'd on the wave! 

Tes, at the dead of night, hy Lonna's steep. 
The seaman's cry was heard along the deep ; 
There on his funeral waters, dark and wild, 
The dying father blest his darling child ! 
Oh ! Mercy shield her innocence, he cried. 
Spent on the prayer his bursting heart, and died I 

Or they will learn how generous worth sublimes 
The robber Moor ^, ^nd pleads for all his crimes I 
How poor Amelia kiss'd, with many a tear. 
His hand blood-stain'd, but ever, ever dear I 
Hung on the tortured bosom of her lord, 
And wept and pray'd perdition from his sword ! 
Nor sought in vain ! at that heart-piercing cry 
The strings of Nature crack'd with agony ! 
He, with delirious laugh, the dagger hurl'd. 
And burst the ties that bound him to the world ! 

Turn from his dying words, that smite with steel 
The shuddering thoughts, or vrind them on the wheel- 
Turn to the gentler melodies that suit 
Thalia's harp, or Pan's Arcadian lute ; 
Or down the stream of Truth's historic page. 
From clime to clime descend, from age to age ! 

Tet there, perhaps, may darker scenes obtrude 
Than Fancy fashions in her wildest mood ; 
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There shall he pause, with horrent brow,- to rale 
Wbat millions died — that Caesar might be grieat I ^ 
Or learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore, ^ 
March'd by their Charles to Dneiper's swampy shore ; 
Faint in his. wounds, and shivering in the blast, 
The Swedish soldier sunk — and groan'di his last ! 
File after file the stormy showers bepumb. 
Freeze every standard-sheet, and hush the drum! 
Horseman and horse confessed the bitter pang. 
And arms and warriors fell with hollow clang ! 
Yet, ere he sunk in Nature's kst repose, 
Ere life's warm torrent to the fountain froze, 
The dying man to Sweden turn'd his eye, 
Thought of his home, and clos'd it with a sigh ! 
Imperial Pride look'cl sullen on his plight. 
And Charles beheld — nor sbudder'd at the sight I 

Above, below, in Ocean, Earth, and Sky, 
Thy fairy worlds, Imagination, lie, 
And Hope attends, companion of the way, 
Thy dream by night, thy visions of the day ! 
In yonder pensile orb> and every sphere 
That gems the starry girdle of the yejar ; 
In those unmeasured worlds, sh^. bid^ thee tell, 
Pure from their God, created miUioDS dweU, 
Whose names and natures^ uareveal'd belo^w^ 
We yet shall learn, and wonder as we know ; 
For, as lona's saint, a giant form. 
Throned on her towers, conversing with the storm 
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(When o*er each Runic altar, weed-entwined , 
The vesper clock tolls mournful to the wind), 
Counts every wave- worn isle, and mountain hoar, 
From Kilda to the green lerne's shore ; 
So, when thy pure and renovated mind 
This perishable dust hath left behind » 
Thy seraph eye shall count the starry train, 
Like distant isles embosom'd in the main ; 
Rapt to the shrine where motion first began, 
And light and life in mingling torrent ran ; 
From whence each bright rotundity was hurl'd, 
The throne of God, — the centre of the world I 

Oh ! vainly wise, the moral Muse hath sung ^ 
That suasive Hope hath but a Syren tongue ! 
True ; she may sport with life's untutor'd day^ « . 
Nor heed the solace of its last decay. 
The guileless heart her happy mansion spurn, 
And part, like Ajut — never to return ! ^ 

But yet, methinks, when Wisdom shall assuage 
The grief and passions of our greener age, 
Though dull the close of life, and far away 
Each flower that hail'd the dawning of the day ; 
Yet o'er her lovely hgpes, that once were dear. 
The time-taught spirit, pensive, not severe, 
With milder griefs her aged eye shall fill. 
And weep their falsehood, though she love them still J 
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Thus, with foi^iving tears, and reconciled, 
The king of Judah mburn'd his rebel child ! 
Musing on days, when' yet the guiltless boy 
Smiled on his sire, and fill'd his heart with joy! 
My Absalom ! the voice of Nature cried ! 
Oh ! that for thee thy father could have died ! 
For bloody was the deed, and rashly done. 
That slew my Absalom ! — my son ! — my son ! 

Unfading Hope ! when life's last embers burn, 
When. soul to soul, and dust to dust return ! 
Heaven to thy charge resigns the awful hour I 
Oh^ then, thy kingdom comes ! Immortal Power! 
What though each spark of earth-born rapture fly- 
The quivering lip, pale cheek, and closing eye ! 
bright to the soul thy seraph hands convey 
The morning dream of life's eternal day — 
Then, then, the triumph and the trance begin, 
And all the phoenix spirit burns within ! 

Oh ! deep-enchanting prelude to repose, 
The dawh of bliss, the twilight of our woes ! 
Yet half I hear the panting spirit sigh, 
It is a dread and awful thing to die ! 
Mysterious worlds, un travelled by the sun ! 
Where Time's far-wandering tide has never run, 
From your unfathom'd shades, and viewless spheres, 
A warning comes, unheard by other ears. 
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Tis Heaven's commanding trumpet 9 long and loud. 
Like Sinai's thunder, pealing from the cloud ! 
While Nature hears, with ter/or-mingled trust, 
The shock that hurls her fabric to the diist ; 
Andy like the trembling Hebrew, when he trod ^ 
The roaring waves, and calFd upon his God, 
With mortal terrors iclouds inmidrtal bliss, 
And shrieks, and hovers o'er the dark abyss ! 

Daughter of Faith, awake, arise, ill«me 
The dread unknown, the chaos of the tomb ; 
Melt, and dispel, ye spectre- doubts, that roll 
Cimmerian darkness on the parting soul ! 
Fly, like the moon-eyed herald of dismay, 
Chased on hfUnight-steed by the star of day I 
The strife is o'er — the pangs of nature close, 
And life's last rapture triumphs o'er her wt>es. 
Hark ! as the sj^rit eyes, with eagle gaze. 
The noon of Heaven undazzled by the blaze, 
On heavenly winds that waft her to the sky, 
Float the sweet tones of star-born melody ; 
Wild as that hallow'd anthem sent to hail 
Bethlehem's shepherds in the lonely vale. 
When Jordan hush'd his waves and midnight still 
Watch'd on the holy tours of Zion hill ! 

, Soul q{ the just ! companion of the dead I 
Where is thy home, and whither art thou fled ? 
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Back to its heavenly source thy heing goes, ^ ' 

Swift as cojA^t yi^eeU to wh^cehe MHi^' ' 

Doom'd on his airy palh a while to hurn, / ' 

And doom'd, like thee, to travel, and return.^ " 

Biii^r tt^ Ird^'s Hploding 

With sounds that sliobk the firmament of Hearen, 

Careers the fiery giant^fast and far, 

On hickerihg wheelsJ, and adamantine car ; 

Freia planet whirl'd to planet more remote, 

lie visits realms heyorid the'teach of thought ; 

But wheeling homevrard,'-*#iteii bis course i§ run, 

Chrhn tbe red yo1ee;^^d mtitj^s ^lltlthe sAik ! ' ' 

So hath the traveller of earth unfurPd 

Her trembling wings, emerging from the world ; 

And o'er the path by mortal never tfd8, ' • 

Sprung to her source; the bosom of her Cod ! 

Oh I lives there, Heaven ! beneathjthy dread esipanse, 
One hopeless, dark idolater of chance, 
Content to feed, with pleasures unrefin'd. 
The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind; 
Who, mouldering earthward, 'reft of ev^ry tirtltl^ 
Jn joyless union wedded to the dust, 
Could all his parting energy .dismiss, ' , 

And call this barren world sufficient bUss?-— - ^ 
There live alas! of heaven-directed mien, 
Of cultured soul, and sapient eye serene, 
Who hail thee, man ! the pilgrim of a ^a^^ 
$pou5e^ of i3mw0rm^'ibaA Jbr^tib.^ cSf tdrdbji ^ 
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Frail as the leaf in Automn's yellow bower, 
Dust in the wind, or dew upoa the flower } 
A friendless slave, a child without a sire. 
Whose mortal life, and momentary fire, 
Lights to the giave * his chance^reated form , 
As ocean-wrecks illuminate the storm; 
And, when the gun's tremendous flash is o'er, 
To night and silence sink for eirermore ! 

Are these the pomjtdas tidings ye proclaim. 
Lights of the world, and demi-gods a Fame? 
Is this your triumph — this yotir proud applause, 
Children of Truth, and champions of her cause? 
For this hatU Scieiice searched, on weary wing. 
By shore and sea — each mute and Hting thing,! 
Launch'd with Iberians pilot from the steep, 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep ? 
Or round the cope her living chariot driven, 
And wheel'd in triumph through the signs ofHeaven? 
Oh ! star-eyed Science, hast thou wander'd there. 
To waft us home the message of despair ? 
Then bind the palm, thy sage's brow to ^uit, ^ 
Of blasted leaf, and death-distilfing fruit ! 
Ah me ! the laurell'd wreath that Murder rears, ' 
Blood-nursed, and watered by the widow's tears, 
Seems not so foul, so taintled, and so dread. 
As waves the night-^shade round tiie sceptic head. 
What is the bigot's torch, the tyrant's chain? 
1 smile on death /if Heaven*ward Hope remain ! 
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Buti if tb^ warring winds of Nature's strife 
Be all the faitliless charter of my life, 
If Chance awaked , inexorable power. 
This frail and feveri^b being of an bour ; 
Doom'd o'er tbe world's precarious scene to sweep, 
Swift, as the tempest travels on tbe deep, 
To know Delight but by^ber parting smile, 
And toil, and wish, and weep, a little while ; 
Then melt, ye eleipents, that form'd in vain 
This troubled pulse, and visionary brain ! 
Fade, ye wild flowers, memorials of my doom. 
And sink, ye stars, that light me to the tomb ! 
Truth, ever lovely — since the world begaxi^ 
The foe of tyrants, and the friend jof man, — 
How can thy words from balmy slumber start 
Reposing Virtue, pillow'd on. the heart! 
Yet, if thy voice the note of thunder roll'd, 
And that ^ere true which Nature never told. 
Let Wisdom smile not on her conquer'd field; 
No rapture dawns, no treasure is reveal'd I 
Ohi let her read, nor loudly, nor elate. 
The doom that bars us from a better fate ; 
But, sad as angels for the^good man's sin, 
Weep to record,, and blush to give it in I 

And well may Doubt, the mother of Dismay^ 
Pause ^t her martyr's tomb, and read the lay. 
Down by the wilds of yon deserted vale,- 
It darkly hints a melancholy tale! 
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There, as the homeless madman sits i^lone, 

In hollow winds he hears a spirit moan ! 

And there, they say, a wizard orgie crowds, 

When the Moon lights her watch-tower in the clouds. 

Poor lost Alonzo ! fate's neglected child ! 

Mild be the doom of Heaven — as thou wert mild! 

For oh ! thy heart in holy mould was cast, 

And all thy deeds were blameless, but the last. 

Poor lost Alonzo ! still I seem to hear 

The clod that struck thy hollow-soundiug bier ! 

When Friendship paid, in speechless sorrow drown'd, 

Thy midnight rites, but not on hallow'd ground ? . 

Cease, every joy, to glimmer on my mind, 
But leave — oh ! leave the light of Hope behind ! 
What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel-visits, few and far between, 
Her musing mood shall every pang appease, 
And charm — when pleasures lose the power to please ! 
Yes ! let each rapture, dear to Nature, flee ; 
Close not the light of Fortune's stormy sea — 
Mirth, music, friendship, Love's propitious smile, 
Chase every care, and charm a little while. 
Ecstatic throbs the fluttering heart employ. 
And all her strings are harmonized to joy! — 
Bui why so short is Love's delighted hour ? 
Why fades the dew on Beauty^s sweetest flower ? 
Why can no hymned charm of music heal 
The sleepless woes impassion'd spirits feel ? 
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Can Fancy's fairy hands no veil create, 
To hide the sad realities of fate ? — • 

No ! not the quaint remark, the siq>ient rule, 
Nor all the pride of Wisdom's wordly school, 
Have power to soothe, unaided and alone, 
The heart that vibrates to a feeling tone ! 
When stepdame Nature every Miss recalls, 
Fleet as the meteor o'er the desert fdlls; 
"When, 'reft of all, yon widow'd sire appears 
A lonely hermit in the vale of years ; 
Say, can the vrorld one joyous thought bestow 
To Friendship, weeping at the couch of Woe ! 
No I but a brighter s6othes the last adieu, — 
Souls of impassion'd mould, she speaks to you ! 
Weep not, she says, at Nature's transient pain , 
Congenial spirits part to meet again ! 

What plaintive sobs thy filial spirit drew, 
What sorrow choked thy long and last adieu ! 
Daughter of Conrad I when he heard his knell, 
And bade his country, and his child farewell ! 
Doom'd the long isles of Sydney-cove to see, 
The martyr of his crimes, but true to thee? 
Thrice the sad father tore thee from his heart. 
And thrice retum'd to bless thee, and to part ; 
Thrice from his trembling lips he murmur'd low 
The plaint that own'd unutterable wofe ; 
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Till Faltli, prevailing o'er his sullen doomy 
As bursts the Inonir on night's unfathom'd gloom, 
Lured his dim eye to deathless hopes sublime, 
Beyond the reali^s of Nature and of Time I 

And weep not thus," he cried/' young Ellenore, 
My bosom bleeds, but sooa shall bleed no more ! 
Short shall this halfi^tingjiish'd spirit burn, 
Atid soon these limbs to kindred dust return ! 
But not, my child, with life's precarious fire, 
The immortal ties of nature shall expire; 
These shall resists 1^ triumph of decay^ 
When time is o'er, and worlds have pass'd away ! 
Cold in the dttst^ thi^ perish'd heart may lie. 
But that which warm'd it once shall never dief 
That spark unburied in its mortal^ frame, 
With living light, eternal, and the same, * 
Shall beam on Joy's interminable years, * 
Unveil'd by darkness — unassuaged by tears I 

Yet, on the barren shore and stormy de^p. 
One tedious watch is Conrad doom'd to weep ; 
But when I gaiti the home without a ffiend. 
And press the uneasy couch where none attend, 
This last embrace, still cherish'd in my heart, 
Shall calm the stru^ling spirit ere it part! 
Thy darling form shall seem to hover nigh. 
And hush the groan of life's last agony ! 
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Farewell I when strangers lift thy father's 'bier, 
And place my nameless ston^ without a tear; 
Vyhen each returning pledge hath told my child 
That Conrad's tomb is on the desert piled ; 
And when the dream of troubled fancy sees 
Its lonely rank grass waring in the br^ze ; 
Who then will soothe thy grief , when mine, is o*er ? 
Who will protect thee, hdpless Ellenore ? 
Shall secret scenes thy filiid sorrows hide, 
Scorn'd by the world, to factious guilt allied? 
Ah ! no ; methinks the generous and the good 
Will woo thee from the shades of solitude ! 
O'er friendless grief compassion shall awake, 
And smile on innocenqe, for Mercy's sake ! " 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be, 
The tears of love were hopeless, but for th^e ! 
If in that frame -no deathless spirit dwell, 
If that faint murmur be the last farewell, 
If Fate unite the faithful but to part. 
Why is their memory sacred to the heart ? 
Why does the brother of my dhildhood see^i 
Restored a while in every pleasing dream? 
Why do I joy the lonely spot to view. 
By artless friendship bless'd when life was new ? 

Eternal Hope 1 when yonder spheres sublime 
Peal'd their first notes to sound the march of Time, 
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Thy joyous youth began — but not to fade. — 
When all the sister planets have decay'd ; 
When r^t in fire the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below ; 
Thouy undisma/d, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thy torch at Nature's funeral jpile ! 
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NOTE % p. 5. ^ 

And such thy strength inspiring'oid that l?dre 
The hardjr Bjrron to his native shore. . 

Tke following picture of his own distress, given by 
Byron in his simple and interesting narrative, justifies 
the description in page i8. 

After relating the barbarity of the Indian ca- 
cique to his child, he proceed thus: A day or two 
after we put to sea again, and crossed the great 
** bay I mentioned we had been at the bottom of 
when we first hauled away to the westward. The 
land here was very low and sandy, and something 
like the mouth of a river which discharged itself 
into the sea, and which had been tak^n no notice 
of by us before, as it was so shallow that the 
Indians were obliged to take every thing out of 
their canoes, and carry them overland. We rowed 
up the river four or five leagues, and then took 
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^ into a branch of it that ran first to the eastward, 
^ and then to the northward : here it became mnch 
^ narrower, and the stream ezcessiTely rapid, so that 
* we gained but little way, though we wrought very 
^ hard. At night we landed upon its banks, and 
^ had a most uncomfortable lodgiog;^ it being a per- 
^ feet swampt, and we had nothing to cover us, 
^ though it rained excessively. The Indians were 
*' little better off than we, as* there was no wood here 
to make their wigwams ; so that all they could do 
was to prop up the bark, which they carry in the 
bottom of their canoes, and shelter themselves as 
** w^l as they could to the leeward of it. Knowing 
^< the difficulties they had to encoanter here, they 
had provided themselves with some seal; but we 
had not a morsel to eat, after the heJivy fatigues of 
the day, excepting a sort of root we saw the Indians 
make use of, which was very disagreeable to the 
taste. We laboured all next day against the stream, 
*^ and fared as we had done the day before. The next 
day brought us to the carrying place. Here was 
" plenty of wood, but nothing to be got for susten- 
ance. We passed this night, as we had frequently 
done, jmder a tree; but what we suffered at this 
time is not easy to be expressed. I had been three 
< ' days at the oar without any kind of nourishment 
** except the wretched root above mentioned. I had 
** no shirt, ibr it had rotted off by bits. All my 
clothes consisted of a short grieko (something like 
" a bear-skin), a piece of red cloth which had once 
"been a waistcoat, sy^d a ragged pair of trowsers, 
without shoes or stockings." 
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NOTBS ON PART I. 



NOTE S p. 6. 

........ a Briton and a Friend. 

Don Patricio Gedd, a Scotch physician in one of the 
Spanish settlements, hospitably relieved by Byron 
and his wretched associates, of which the commodore 
speaks in the warmest terms of gratitude. 

N0TE 3, p. 6. 
Orjrield the Ijrre of Heaven another string. 
The seven strings of Apollo's harp were the symbo- 
lical representation of the seven planets^ Herschell, 
by discovering an eighth, might be said to add ano^ 
tber string to the instrument. 

NOTE 4, p, 6, 

The Swedish sage, 
Linnaeus. 

NOTE 5, p. 7. 

Deep from his vaults, the Loxian murmurs flow, 

Loxias is the name frequently given to Apollo by 
Greek writers ; it is met with more than once in the 
Gicephorae of JEschylus. 

NOT|:^Sp. 8. 

Unlocks a generous stqre at their command^ 
Like HoreVs rocks beneath the prophets hand. 

See Exodus, chap. xvii. ver. 5. 6. 
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NOTE 7, p. i4. 

TVOdObiJUes. 

Among the negroes of the West-Indies, (Hh, or 
Obiah, is the name of a magical power, which is be- 
lieved by them to affect the object of its malignity 
with dismal calamities. Such a belief must undoubt- 
edly have been deduced from this superstitious my- 
thology of their kinsmen on the coast of Africa. I 
have therefore personified Obi as the evil spirit of the 
African, although the history of the African tribes 
"mentions the evil spirits of their religious creed by 
a different appellation. 

NOTES p. 14. 

Sibif^s dreary minef. 

"tlLr.' Bell of Antermony, in his Travels through 
Siberia, informs us that the name of the country is 
universally pronounced Sibir by the Russians. 

NOTES, p. i5. 

Presaging wrath lo Poland — md to man ! 
The history of the partition of Poland^ of the mas- 
sacre in the suburbs of Warsaw, and on the bridge of 
Prague, the triumphant entry of Suwarrow into the 
Polish capital, and the insult offered to human n£^ 
ture, by the blasphemous thanks offered up to Hea- 
ven, for victories obtained over men fighting in the 
lacred cause of liberty^ by murderers and oppressors, 
are events generally known. 

C 
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itOTE «%J>, 21. 

The shrill horn blew. 

The negroes ia the West IiM^ies are summoued to 
their morning work hj a shell or horn. 

BOTE p. 22. 

, iJinv fong was Timour's iron sceptre swayd? 

To elttcidate this passage, I shall snhjo^ a quota- 
tion the prdfaci^ to Letters from a Hiadioo R*- 
jah, a work of elegance and celebrity. 

" The impostor of Mecca had established, as one of 
** the principles of his doctrine, the merit of extend- 
ing it, either by persuasion, or the sword, to all 
parts of the earth. How steadily Uiis injunction 
" was adhered to by his follofirers, and with what 
success it was pursued, is well known to all who 
*« are in the least conversant in history. 

" The same overwhelming torrent which had 
*' inundated the greater part of Africa, burst its way 
into the very heart of Europe, atid covering many 
kingdoms of Asia with unbounded desolation, di- 
<^ rected its baneful course to the flourishing pro* 
vinces of Hindostan. Here these fierce and hardy 
adventurers, whose only improvement had been in 
the science of destruction, who added the fury of 
^ * fanaticism to the ravages of war, found the great 
<^ end of their conquest opposed, by objtect^s which 
neither the ardour of their persevering seal, nor 
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^ savage Barbarity, could surmpunti Multitudes 
^ were sacrificed by tbe cruel hand of religious per- 
^ sectttioUy and whole countries were deluged in 
^ blood, in the Tain hope, that by the destruction of 

* a part^ the remainder might be persuaded, or ter- 

* rified, into the profession of Mahomedism. But 
' all these sanguinary efforts were in^eqtual ; and at 

length, being fully convinced, that though they 
< « might extirpate,, they could never hope to convert 
any number of the Hindoos, they relinquished the 
impracticable idea with which they had entered 
upon their career of conquest, and contented 
« < themselves with the acquirement of the civil domi- 
< ' nion and almost universal empire of Hindos tap . " 
Letters from a Hindoo Raj <z, by Eliza Hamiltoru 

NOTE p. a2. 

And brassed the stormy spirit of the Cape. 

See Uie description of the Cape of Good &ope, 
translated from Gamoens, by Mic&le. 

NOTE p. a3. 

TVhile famish'd nations died alon^ the shore. 

The following account of British conduct, and its 
consequences, in Bengal, will afford a sufficient idea 
of Ae fact alluded to in this passage. 

After describing the monopoly of salt, betel nut, 
and tobacco, the historian proceeds thus : — Mo- 

ney in this current came but by drops ; it could not 
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quendi the thii^t of those who waited in India to 
receive it# An expedient, sudi as it was, remained 
to quicken its pace. The natives could live with 
little salt, but could not want food. Some of the 
agents saw themselves well situated for collecting 
the rice into stores; they did so. They knew the 

*^ Gentoos would rather die than violate the prin- 
ciples of their religion by eating flesh. The alter- 
native would therefore^ be between giving what 
they had, or dying. The inhabitants sunk; — they 

<^ that cultivated the land, and saw the harvest at the 
disposal of others, planted in doubt — scarcity en- 
sued. Then the monopt^y was easier managed — 

^< sickness ensued. In some districts the languid li— 
ving left the bodies of their numerous dead unbu- 
ried." — Short History of the English Transact 

tions in the East Indies, page i45. 

NOTE M, p. 23. 

Nine times have Brama*s wheels of lightning hurtd. 
His awful presence o'er the alamCd world. 

Among the sublime fictions of the Hindoo my- 
thology, it is one article of belief, that the Deity 
Brama has diescended nine times upon the world in 
various forms, and that he is yet to appear a tenth 
time, in the figure of a warrior upoa a while horse, 
to cut off all incorrigible offenders. Avatar is the 
word used to express his descent. 
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NOTE '5, p. 24, 

Shall Seriswati^e was^ her hallowed wand !^ 
And Camdeo bright y and Ganesa sublime — 

Camdeo is the God of Lore in the .mythology of 
the Hindoos. Ganesa and Seriswattee correspond to 
the pagan deities , Janus and Minerva. 
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NOTE S p. 29. 

The noon of manhoo4 to a myrtle shade ! 
Sacred to Venus is the myrtle shade. — ^Dryden. 

NOTE «, p. 32. 

Thjr woes^ Arion ! 

Falconer in his poem the Shipwreck speaks of him- 
self by the name of Arion. 

See Falconer's Shipwreck^ Canto III» 

NOTE 3, p. 33. 

The robber Moor ! 
5ce Schiller's tragedy of 7%e Robbers^ scene v. 

NOTE 4, p. 34. 
TVhat millions died — that Cassar might be great I 

The carnage occasioned by the wars of Julius Gsesar 
has been usually estimated at two millions of men. 
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NOTE * p. 34. 

Or learn the fate that bleeding thousands bore^ * 
March' d by their Charles to Dnieper^ sswampjr shore* 

In- this extren^ity," (says the biographer of Charles 
XJI. of Sweeden, speaking of his military exploits 
before the battle c^f Pultowa,) the memorable winter 
of 1709, which was still more remarkable in that 
part of Europe than in France, destroyed numbers 
of his troops ; for Charles resolved to brave the 
seasons as he had done his enemies, and ventured to 
make long marches during this mortal coM. It was 
in one of these marches that two thousand men fell 
down dead with cold before his eyes.** 

- NOTE, p. 35 , v. 27. 

iAs lona's saint. 

The natives of the island of lona have an opinion 
that on certain evenings every year the tutelary saint 
Columba is seen on the top of the church spires count- 
ing the surrounding islands, to see that they have not 
been sunk by the power of witchcraft. 

NOTE «, p. 35. 

And part ^ like Ajutj—ne^r to return! 
See thehistory of A jut aUd ankingait in the Rambltn 
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MEDEA. 
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FROJf 



u r4 



M^ea, V. 194. p. 33. Glasg. edit. 



Tell me, ye bards, whose skill sublime 
First chann'd the ear of youthful Time, 
With numbers wrapt in heayezily fire, 
Who bade delight«# m$M 
The trembling transports of tllfi l|^^r '' 
The murmur of the shell — 
Why to the burst of Joy alone ' 
Accords sweet music's soothing tone ? 
Why can no bard, with magic ttrain, 
In 9liiinbm steep tilt litart df pain ? 
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While varied tones obey your sweep , 

The mjld, ^e plaintive, and the deep, 

Bends nofr d^pairing Grief to hear 

Tour golden lute with ravished ear ? 

Oh ! ha9 your sweetest shell no power to bind 

The fiercer pangs that shake the mind. 

And lull the wfath, at whose command 

Murder bares her gory hand ? 

When flushed with joy, the rosy throng 

Weave the light dance, ye swell the song ! 

Cease, ye vain warblers ! cease to charm 

The breast with other raptures warm ! 

Cease ! till your hand with magic strain 

In slumbers step the heart of pain ! 
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SPEECH OF THE CHORUS IN THE SAME 
TRAGEDY, 

TO DISSUADE HEDEA FROM HER PURPOSE OF PUTTIIVG HER 
CHOJOREir TO DEATH) AND FLYING FOR PROTECTION 
TO ATHENS. 



O HAGARD queen! lo Athens dost thou gnide 
Thy glowing chariot, steep'd in kindred gore ; 

Or seek to hide thy danm'd parricide 

Where Peace and Mercy dwell for «yer more ? 

The land where Truth, pure, precious, and suhlime, 
Woos the deep silence of sequester'd howers, 

And warriors, matchless since the first of time, 
Rear their bright banners o'er unconquer^d towers I 

Where joyous youth, to music's mellow strain, 
Twines in the dance with nymphs for ever fair, 

While Spring eternal, on the lilied plain, 

WaV%s amber radiance through the fields of air ! 

The tuneful Nine (so sacred legends tell) 
First waked their heavenly lyre these scenes among ; 
Still in your greenwood bowers they love to dwell ; 
Still in your vales ihcy swell the choral song ! 
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But there the tuneful, chaste, Pierian ^air. 

The guardian nymphs of green Parnassus, now 

Sprung from Harmonia, while her graceful hair 
Waved in bright auburn o'er her polish'd brow I 

AUnSTBOPHE I. 

Where silent vales, and glade« of green array, 
The murmuring wreaths <^ cool Gqphisus lave. 

There, as the muse hath sung, at noon of day. 
The Queen of Beauty bow'd to taste the wave ; 

And blest the stream, and breathed across the land 
The soft sweet gale that f^s yon somdier bowers ; 

And there the sister Loves, a smiling band, 

Grown'd with the fragrant wreaths of rosy (lowers ! 

And go,'* she cries, ** in yonder valleys rove, 
With Beauty's torch the solemn scenes illume ; 
Wake in each eye the radiant light of Love, 

Breathe on each cheek young Passion's tender bloom! 

«* Entwine, with myrtle chains, your soft controul. 
To sway the hearts of Freedom's darling kind ! 

With glowing charms enrapture Wisdom's soul. 
And mould to grace etherial Virtue's mind.^' 

siiioipflE II. 

The land where Heaven's own hallow'd waters play. 
Where friendship binds the generous and the good, 

Say, shall it hail thee from thy frantic way, 
Unholy woman ! with thy hands embrued 
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In thine owrn ckiMren's ^re ? Oh I ere thejr I4eed, 
Let I^atare's ¥oio6 thy ruthlew heart eppai ! 

Pause at the bold, irrevobable deed — 

The mother Mnkes<^ the guiltless babes shall fall ! 

Think what remorse thy Btaddening thoughts shall sting. 
When dying pangs their gentle bosoms tear ! 

Where shalt thou sink, when lingering echoes ring 
The screams of horror in thy tortured ear ? 

*■ 

No ! let thy bosom melt to Pity's cry, — 

In dust we kneel — by sacred Heaven implore — 

O ! stop thy lifted arm, ere yet they die, 
Nor dip thy horrid hands in infant gore ! 

jurristitorac II. 

Say,iiow shalt thou that barbarous soul assume 
Undamp'd by horror at the daring plan? 

Hast thou a heart to work thy children's doom? 
Or hands to fini^ what thy wrath began ? 

When o'er each babe you look a last adieu, 
And gaze on Innocence that smiles asleep, 

Shall no fond feeling beat tb Nature true. 

Charm thee f o pensive thought-— and bid thee weep? 

When the young suppliants clasp their parent dear, 
Heave the deep sob, and pour the artless prayer, — 

Ay ! thou shalt melt ; — and many a heart-shed tear 
Gush o'er the harden'd features of despair ! 
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Nature shall throb in every tender stnng,*-^ 
Thy trembling heart the ruffian's task deny ; ~ 

Thy horror-smitten hands afar shall fling 
The blade, undrench'd ia blood's ^mal dye. 

GfiORU«» 

Hallow'd Earth! with indignation 
Mark, oh mark the murderous deed \ 

Badiant eye of wide creation. 
Watch the damned parricide I 

Tet, ere Colchia's rugged daughter 

Perpetrate the dire design, 
And, consign to kindred slaughter 

Children of thy golden line ! 

Shall thy hand, with murder gory. 
Cause immortal blood to flow I 

Sun of Heayen ! — array'd in glory ! 
Bise, forbid, avert the blow ! 

In the vales of placid gladness 

Let no rueful maniac range ; 
Chase afar the fiend of Madness, 

Wrest the dagger from Bevenge! 

Say, hast thou, with kind protection, 
Bear'd thy smiling race in vain ; 

Fostering Nature*! fond affection. 
Tender cares, and pleasing pain ? 
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Hast thoui on the troubled ocean ^ 
Braved the tempest loud and strong, 

Where the waves, in wild conunotion, 
Roar Gyanean rocks among ? 

Didst thou roam the paths of danger, 

Hymenean joys to prove ? 
Spare,.0 sanguinary stranger, 

Pledges of thy sacred love ! 

Shall not Heaven, with indignation. 
Watch thee o'er the barb'rous deed ? 

Shalt thou cleanse, with expiation. 
Monstrous, murd'rous parricide ? 
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LOVE AND MADNESS, 
Air kisGT* 



tfritten in tygS, 



Hark ! from the battlements of yonder tower'*' 
The solemn bell has toll'd the midnight hour I 
Roused from drear visions of distempered sleep^ 
Poor B k wakes — in solitude to weep ! 

Cease, memory, cease (the friendless mourner cried) 
To probe the bosom too severely tried I 
Oh ! ever cease, my pensive thoughts^ to stray 
Through the bright fields of Fortune's better day ; 
When youthful Hope^ the music of the mind, 
Tuned all its charms, and E n was kind ! 

Tet, can I cease, while glows this trembling frame, 
In sighs to speak thy melancholy name ? 

♦ Warwick Castle. 
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I hear thy spirit w^l in every storm ! 
In midnight shades I view thy passing form ! 
Pale ds in that sad hour, when doom'd to feel, 
Deep in thy perjured heart, the bloody steel I 

" Demons of Yengeafiee I ye at whose command 
I grasp'd the sword with more than woman's hand, 
Say ye, did Pity's trembling voice conlroul. 
Or horror damp the purpose of my soul ? 
No ! my wild heart Mt smiling o'er the plan, 
Till Hate fulfiU'd what baffled Love began ! 

** Yes; let the clay-cold breast that never knew 
One tender pang ^o geqerous I^ature true, 
Half-miogling pity with tfee g«ll of scot-n, 
Condemn this heart, ih%% bled in love forlorn ! 

* ^ And ye, proud fair, whose soul no gladness warms, 
Save rapture's homage to y6ur conscious charms ! 
Delighted idols of a gaudy train, 
111 can your blunter feelings guess the pain. 
When the fond faithful heart, inspired to prove 
Friendship refined, the calm delight of love. 
Feels all its tender strings with anguish torn. 
And bleeds at perjur'd Pride's inhuman scorn ? 

''Say, then, did pitying Heaven condemn the deed. 
When vengeance bade thee, faithless lover ! bleed ? 
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had I watch'd thy dark far«hodiii| bl^w, 

Sftd, iheiigh I wept the friend, the lover changed, 
Sttli thy cold look was scornful and estranged^ 
Till from ti^y pity, love, an4 shelter, throwii, 
I mniti^i: l^jf4^ fi&^difss^^ and atonel 

fill I righteous Heaven ! 'twas then my tofffimiitld 
First gave to wrath unlimited con troul ! 
Adieu the si 1 eat look ! thp sirwaing eje I • 
Tiki mmKmn^i^^kmieihm 4Mp4«irti4i#a¥io9«t^^{ 

Long-slumbering Vengeance wakes to better deeds; 
He shrieks, he falls, the perjured lover bleeds ! 
Hour ^ last laugh of agony is^ o'er, 
ksfA'^ft^m iteiii^t to no more I 

^^/Tis done! the flame of bate no longer barns ; 

Nature relents, but, ah I too late returns! 
Why does my soul this gush of fondness feel ? 
l^remhUag and fkint, I drop the ^ilty ite^I ! ^ 
Gold on my heart ll.e hand of terror lies, 
And shades of horror close my languide eyes! 

Oh I 'twas a deed of Murder's deepest grain I ^ 
Conld B . ... . k*s soul so true to wrath remain? 
A friend long true, a once fond lover fell ! — 
Where Love was foster'd, could not Pity dwell? ' 

" Unhappy youlh! while yon pale crGM^I |^OWS 
To watch on silent Natur's deep repose. 
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Thy sleeplesf spirit, breathing from the tomb^ 
Foretells Hiy fate, and summons me. to c<Hne! 
Once more I see thy sheeted spectre stand, 
Roll the dim eye, and wave the paly hand! 

<^ Soon may this fluttering spark of vital flame 
Forsake its languid melancholy frame ! 
Soon may these eyes their trembling lustre close^ 
Welcome the dreamless night of long repose ! 
Soon may this woe-worn spirit seek the bourne 
Where lull'd to slumber; Grief forgets to mourn T 
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Alone lo the banks of the dark-rolling Danube 

Fair Adelaide hied when the battle was o'er. 
Oh whither, she crifed, hast thou wander'd, my lover, 
~ %lim'dbfr ifaiii welter and bleed on the sbore? 

Wliat voice did I hear ? 'twas my Henry that sigh'd. 
Ail mournful sbe hastened, nor wand<»^*d she tut^ 

When bleeding and low, on the heath she descried, 
By the light of the moon ,lier poor wounded hussar ! 

'From his bosom that heaved the last tor rent was streami ng;, 
' ' And pale was his visage, deep mark'd with a scar ; 
And dim was that eye, once expressively beaming. 
That melted in lave, and that kindled in waar I 

Borw smit was poor Adelaide's heart at the sight ! 

How bitter she wept o'er the victim of war ! 
Bast thou come, my fond Love, this last sorrowful nighty 

To cheer lite lone lieart of your wounded Hnssar ? 



^6 THE WOUNDED HUSSAR. 

Thou shalt live, she replied ; Heaven's mercy relieving 
Each anguishing wound , shall forhid me to mourn ! 

Ah) no ! the last pang of my bosom is heaving ! 
Vo light of the mom shall to Henry return ! 

Thou charmer of life, ever tender and true! 

Ye babes of my love, that await me ahrl^ 
His faultering tongue scarce could murmur adieu. 

When he sunk in her arms — the poor wounded Hussar ! 
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The last) the fatal hour is come, 
That bears mj love from me : 

I hear the dead note of the drum, 
I mark the gallows-tree! 

The bell has toll'd ; it shakes my heart 
The trumpet speaks thy name ; 

And must my Gilderoy depart 
To bear a death of shame ? 

1^0 bosom trembles for thy doom ; 

No mourner wipes a tear ; 
The gallows' foot is all thy tomb, 

The sledge is all thy bier. 

Oh, Gilderoy! bethought we th^ 

So soon, so sad, to part, 
When first in Rpslin^ lovely glen 

You triumph'd o'er my heart? 
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Tour locks they glitter'd to the sheen, 
Your hunter garb was trim ; 

And graceful was the ribbon green 
That bound your manly limb ! 

Ah ! little thought I to deplore 
Those limbs in fetters bound ; 

Or hear, upon the scaffold floor, 
The midnight hammer sound. 

Ye cruel, cruel, that combined 

The guiltless to pursue ; 
My Gilderoy was eier kind, 

He could not injure you! 

A long adieu ! but where shall fly 

Thy widow all forlorn. 
When every mean and cruel eye 

Regards my woe witti scorn? 

Yes I they will mock thy widow's tears, 
And hate thine orphan boy ; 

Alas ! his infant beauty wears 
The form of Gilderoy. 

Then will I seek the dreary mound 
That wraps thy mouldering day, 

And weep and linger on the ground, 
And sigh my heart away« 
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On the green banks of Shannon , when Sheelah waS aigh i 
Nc blithe Irish lad was so happy as I j 
No harp like my own could so cheerily play, 
iNM 1iii«m«!r I mmtwmmj poor dog Tray. 

Wkm «f ia^t t was ferced from my ShtelA to part, 

She said (while the sorrow was big at her heart) 
Ohl remember your Sheelak when far, faraway ; 
Jk&i he kmd, my dlettr Fit, lo omr poor dog Tray. 

Poor dog! he was £uthful and kind, to be sure, 
Ai^lieco|3stantl]f llfti m fmti 

When the sour-looking folks sent me heartier away, 
■ had always a friend in my poor dog Tray. 

When the road was so dark, and the uight was so cold^ 
And Pat and his dog were grown weary and old, 
Ttom smugly we slept in my ol4 coat <if gn^j 
i^ad he liiskA me for IdndnesA^m^ p^cur <bf Trajr^^ 
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Thoagh mywalletwas scant, I remembered his case, 
Nor refused my last crust to his pitiful face ; 
But he died at my feet on a cold winter day, 
Jind I played a sad lament to my poor dog Tray. 

Where now shall I go, poor, forsaken, and blind ? 
Can I find one to guide me so faithful and kind ? 
To my sweet native village, so far, far away, 
I can never more return with my poor dog Traj* 
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FOLLOWING POEM 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



r 

Most of the popular histories rf England^ as well as of the 
American , war, give an authentic account of the desolation of 
Wyi^mhig, m Pmm^hmia, which kmk 'j^me$ M 1778^ fy- an 
incursion of the Indians, The Scenety and Incidenu of 
following Poem are connected with that event. The testimonies 
of historians and travellers concur in descr^iftg the infant colony 
m one of the htyg^t of himvff^ 4mmmee, for the hosj^ 
mMe and inmkmi mamt^ ifAe'hiia^ 
the country^ and the luxuriant fertility of the soMmmd MmH^ 
in an evil hour, the junction of European wiA ^fmi^m 0wtS' 

Mr. Isaac Weld informs us, that the ruins of many of the 
villages^ perforated with halls, and hearing marks of eonfla^ . 
fpration, were still preserved by the rmmi kMn^mUff mkmfi^' 

mtveikd ik^h Jmmm w» i7g$* /- ^ ^ 
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PART I. 



I. 

On Susqueliana's side, fair Wyoming! 
Although the wild-flower on thy ruin'd wail 
And roofless homes, a sad remembrance bring 
Of what thy gentW people did befall ; 
Tet thou wert once the loveliest land of all 
That seethe Atlantic wave their morn restore. 
Sweet land ! may I thy lost delights recall , 
And paint thy Gertrude in her bowers of yore. 
Whose beauty was the love of Pennsylvania's shore ! 
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II. 

Delightful Wyoming ! beneath thy skies, 
The happy shepherd swains had nought* to do 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 
Or skim perchance thy lake with light canoe, 
From morn till evening's sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 
Thy lovely maidens would the dance renew ; 
And aye those sunny mountains half-way down 
Would echo flagelet from some romantic town. 

III. 

Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 

His leave, how might you the flamingo see 

Disporting like a meteor on the lakes. 

And playful squirrel on his nul^grown tree ; 

And ev'ry sound of life was fiill of glee, 

From merry mock-bird's song, or hum of men ; 

While heark'ning, fearing nought their revelry. 

The wild deer arch'd his neck from glades, and then 

Unhunted, sought his woods and wilderness again. 

IV. 

And scarce had Wyoming of war or crime 
Heard but in transatlantic story rung. 
For here the exile met froiln ey'ry clime, 
And spoke in friendship ev'ry distant tongue : 
]Men from the blood of warring Europe sprung. 
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Were but cUvided by the ruaning brook; 

And happy where no Rhenish trumpet sutig, 

On plains no sieging mine's volcano shook , 

The blue-ey 'd German changed his sword to pruning-hook. 

V. 

Nor far some Andatasian saraband 

Would sound to many a native^ roundelay— 

But who is he that yet a dearer land 

Remembers, over hills and faraway? 

Green AlbiA ! * what though he no more survey 

Thy ships at anchor on the quiet shore, 

Thy pellochs • rolling from the mountain bay, 

Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon Uiemoor, 

And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan roar ! ^ 

VI. 

Alas ! poor Caledonia's mountaineer, 
That want's stem edict e'er, and feudal grief, 
Had forc'd him fron^ a home he lov'd so dear ! 
Tetibund he Here a home, and glad relief, 
And plied the beverage from his own fair sheaf, 
That fir'd his Highland blood with mickle glee : 
And England sent her men, of men the chief, 
Who taught those sires of Empire yet to be. 
To plant the tree of life,— to plant fair freedom's tree I 
' Scotland* 

* The Gaelic appellation for the porpoise. 

' The great whirlpool of the Western Hebridef. 
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VII. ^ 

Here was not mingled in the city's pomp 
Of life's extremes the grandeur and the gloom; 
Judgment awoke not here her disnaal tromp, 
Kor seal'd in blood a fellowKsreature's do<»n| 
Nor mourn'd the captive in a living tomb. 
One venerable man^ belovM of all^ 
Sufiic'd) where innocence was yet in bloom. 
To sway the strife, that seldom might befall ; 
And Albert was their judge in patriarchal hall. 

VIII. 

How reverend was the look, serenely ag'd, 
He bore, this gentle Pennsylvanian sire, 
Where a^ but kindly fervors were assuag'd, 
Undinmi'd by weakness' shade, or turbid ire ! 
And though, amidst the calm of thought entire. 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, 'twas earthly fire 
That fled composure's intellectual ray, 
As JEtna's fires grow dim before the rising day. 

IX. 

I boast no sorig in magic wonders rife. 

But yet, oh, liature ! is there nought to prize, 

Familiar in thy bosom scenes of life ? 

And dwells in day-light truth's salubrious skies 

lYo form with which the soul may sympathise ? 
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Yonngfy innocent, on whose sweet forehead mild 
The parted ringlet shone in simplest guise, 
Anin|aate in the home of Albert smiled. 
Or blest his noonday walk — she was his only child. 

X. • 

The rose of England bloom'd on Gertrude's clieek— 

What though these shades had seen her birth, her sire 

A Briton's independence taught to seek 

Far western worlds ; and there his household fire 

The light of social love did long inspire. 

And many a halcyon day he liv'd to ^ee 

Unbroken but by one misfortune dire. 

When fate had reft his mutual heart — but she 

Was gone— and Gertrude climb'd a widow'd father's knee. 

XL 

A loved bequest,-*^and I may half impart, 

To them that fjeel the strong paternal tie^ 

How like a new existence to his heart 

That living flow'r uprose beneath his eye. 

Dear as she was from cherub infancy. 

From hours when she would round his garden play. 

To time when as the rip'ning years went by, 

Her lovely mind could culture well repay, 

And more engaging grew, from pleasing day to day. 

Da 
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XII. 

1 mdy not paint those thousand infant charm?) 

(Unconscious fascination, undesigned !) * 

The orison repeated in his arms. 

For Gjjyl to hiess her sire and all mankind ; 

The hook, the hosom on his knee reclin'd) 

Or how sweet foify-lore he heard her con^ 

(The {ylaymate ere the teacher of her mind) s 

All uncompanion'd else her years had gone 

Tillnowin (Gertrude's eyes their ninth hlue summer shon^. 

XIII. 

And summer was the tide^ and sweet the hour^ 
Whe9 sii*e and daughter saw, with fleet descent^ 
An Indian from his bark i^proach their bow'r^ 
Of buskin'd limb^ and swarthy lineiunent ; 
The red wild feathers on bis brow were blent, 
And bracelets bound the arm that help'd to 'light 
A boy, who seem'd, as he beside him went^ 
Of Christian vesture, and complexion bright, 
Led by his dusky guide^ like momingbrought by night« 

xiv. 

Yet pensive seem'd the boy for one so young—* 
The dimple from his j^oli'sh'd cheek had fled *, 
When, leaning on his forest-bow unstrung, 
Th' Oneyda warrior to the planter said, 
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And laid his hand upon the stripling's head, 

* Peace be to thee ! my words this belt approve ; 

* The paths of peace my steps have hithbr led ^ 

* This little nursling, take him to thy love, 

* And shield thebird unllcdg'd, sincegone the parent ^ve. 

XY, 

* Christian ! I tun the foeman of thy foe ; 

^ Our wampum league thy brethren did embrace : 
' Upon the Michagan, three moons ago, 

* We launched our pirogues for the bis6n chace, 
^ And with the Hurous planted for a space, 

* With true and faithful hands, the olive-stalk ; 
^ But snakes are in the bosoms of their race, 

* And though they held with us a friendly talk, 

* The hollow peace-tree fell beneath their tomahawk! 

XVI. 

* It was encamping on the lakeh far port, 

* A cry of Areouski 4 broke our sleep, 

* Where storm'd an ambush'd foe thy nation^s fort, 
^ And rapid, rapid whoops came o'er the deep; 

^ But long thy country's war«sign on the steep 

* Appear'd through ghastly intervals of light ; 

^ And deathfuUy their thunders seem'd to sweep, 

* Till utter darkness swallow'd up the sight, 

* As if a show'r of Wood had queoch'd the fiery fight ! 

« The indiaik God of War. 
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* It slept— it rose again— on high their tower 

^ Sprung upwards like a torch to light the skies, 
' Then down again it rain'd an ember shower, 

* And louder lamentations heard we rise : 
' As when the evil Manitou ^ that dries 

' Th' Ohio woods, consumes them in his ire, 

< In vain the desolated panther flies, 

^ And howls, amidst his wilderness of fire : 

* Alas I too late we reach'd and smote thoseHurons dire ! 

XVIII. 

< But as the fox beneath the nobler hound, 

* So died their warriors by our battle-brand ; 

* And from the tree we, with her child, unbound 

< A lonely mother 'of the christian land : 

< Her lord— »the captain of the British band — 

< Amidst the slaughter of his soldiers lay. 

^ Scarce knew the widow our delivVing hand^ 

* Upon her child she sobb'd, and swoon'd awafr^ 

^ Or shriek'd unto the God to whom the Christians pray. 

XIX. 

* Our virgins fed her with their kindly bowls 

< Of fever-balm and sweet sagamit^ : 

' But she was journeying to the land of Souls, 
' And lifted up her dying head to pray 
^ Maniloa, Spirit or Deity. 
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< That we should bid an aneient friend convey 

* Her orphan to his home of England's shore ; 

* And take, she said, this token far away 

* To one that will remember ns of yore, 

< When he beholds the ring that Waldegrave's Julia wore. 

XX. 

* And I, the eagle of my tribe, ^ have rush'd 

* With this lorn dove/ — A sage's self-command 
Had queird the tears from Albert's heart that gush'd ; 
But yet his cheek-— his agitated hand, 
Thatshower'd upon the stranger of the land 

No conmion boon, in grief but ill beguiled 
A soul that was not wont to be unmaniiM ; 

* And stay,' he cried, * dear pilgrim of the wild! 

* Preserver of my old, my boon companion's child I— 

XXI. 

< Child of a race whose name my bosom warms, 

< On earth's remotest bounds how welcome here ! 
' Whose mother oft, a child, has fill'd these arms, 
^ Toung as thyself, and innocently dear, 

* Whose grandsire was my early life's compeer. 

^ Ah happiest home of England's happy clime ! 

' How beautiful ev'n now thy scenes appear, 

* The lodians are distingaished both personally and by 
tribes by the name of particular animals, whose qualities 
they affect to resemble, either for cunning; strength, swift- 
ness, or other qualities : — As^JIm eagle, the serpent, the fox, 
or bear. 
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' As in the noon and suashine of .mj prime! 

* How gone like yesterday these tbrice ten years of time! 

XXII. 

* And, Julia! when thou wert like Gertrude now, 

* Can I forget thee, favorite child of yore ? " 

* Or thought I, in thy father's house, whfen thou 
' Wert l%hte8t hearted on hii festive floor, 

< And first of all his hospttahle doot 

* To meet and .kiss meat my jountey's end ? 

' But where wa^I when Waldegra¥e was no more ? 

' And thou didst pale thy gentle head extend, 

' In woes, that £v'n the tribe of desarts was thy friendi 

* XXIII. 
He said— and strain'd unto his heart the boy : 
Far differently, the mute Oneyda took 
His calumet of peace^ and cup of joy; ^ 
As monumental bronze unchanged his look 2 
A soul;that pity tqkich'd, but never shook ; 
Train'dj from his Iree-rock'd cfadle* to his bier. 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive~fearing but the shame of fear — 
A stoic of the woods — a man wtthdut a tear. 

. 7 Calumet of peace, — The calumet U the Indian name for 
the ornamented pipe of friendship^ which they smoke as a 
pledge of amity. - 

* Tree^rocKd cradle* — The Indian mothers suspend their 
children in their cradles from the houghs of trees, aod let 
th6m be rocked by the wind. 
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Yet deem not goodness on the savage stock 

Of Otttalissi's heart disdained to grow ; 

As lives the oak unwither'd on the rock 

By storms above, and barrenness belove, . 

He scom'd his own who felt another's woe ; 

And ere the wolf-skin on his back he flung. 

Or lac'd his mocasins, in act to go^ 

A song of parting to the boy he sung, 

Who slept on ^bert^s couch, nor heard his friendly tongue* 

XXV* 

' Sleep, wearied one ! and in the dreaming land 

* Shouldst thou to-morrow with thy mother meet, 
' Oh ! tell her spirit that the white man's hand 

* Hath pluck'd the thorns of Sorrow from thy feet j 

* While I in lonely wilderness shall greet 

< Thy little foot-prints — or by traces-know 

' The fountain, where at noon I thought it sweet 

* To feed thee with the quarry of my bow, 

^ And poured thelotus-horn, 9 or slew the mountain roe^ 

XXVI. 

' Adieu I sweet scion of the rising sun ! 

^ But should affliction's storms thy blossom mock) 

* From a flower shaped like a horn, which Chateauhriaat 
presumes to be of the lotus kind, the Indians in their Irtf 
Teb through the desert oAen find a draught of dew purer 
than any other water. 
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* Then come again — my own adopted one ! 
' And I will graft thee on a noble stock : 

* The crocodile, flie condor of the rock, 

* Shall be the pastime of thy syivan yrars ; 

' And I will teach thee, in the battle's shock, 

* To pay with Huron blood thy father's scars, 

^ And gratulate his soul rejoicing in the stars !' 

XXVII. 

So finish'd he the rhyme (howe'er uncouth) 
That true to nature's fervid feelings ran; 
(And song is but the eloquence of truth :) 
Then forth uprose that lone way-faring man ; 
But dauntless he, nor chart, nor journey's plan 
In woods requir'd, whose trained eye was keen 
As eagle of the wilderness, to scan v 
His path, by mountain, swamp, or deep ravjne. 
Or ken far friendly huts on good savannas green. 

XXVIIL 

Old Albert saw him from the valley's side— - 
His pirogue launched — ^his pilgrimage begun— 
Far, like the red-bird's wing he seem'd to glide ; 
Then div'd and vanish'd in the woodlands dun. 
Oft^ to that spot by tender memory won, 
Would Albert climb the promontory's height. 
If but a dim sail glimmer'd in the sun ; 
But never more, to bless his longing sight. 
Was Otttalissi hail'd, with bark and plumage bright. 
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A TALLET from tke river shore withdrawn 

Was Albert's home, two quiet woods between^ 

Whose lofty verdure overlooked his lawn ; 

And waters to their resting-place serene 

Game freshening, and reflecting all the scene : 

(A mirror in the depth of flowery shelves 5) 

So sweet a spot of earth, yon might, I ween. 

Have giMfts'd some congregation of the elves, 

To sport by summer moons,had$hap'd it forthemselvei. 

E 
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Yet wanted not the eye &r scope to muse, 
Nor vistas open'd by the wandVing stream ; 
Both where kt i^egauf yi^^ 

Throu^ ridges Wrning in her western heami 
i^al^ after lake interminably gleam : 
And past those settlers' haunts the €ye might roam' 
W^ere earth's unliving silence all woidd ieein ; 
Save where on rocks tlie beaver built his dome, 
Or buffalo remote low'd far from^ human home, 

III. 

But silent not that adverse eastern path, 
Which saw Aurora's hills th* horizon crown ; 
There was the riTer' ^mtit fif fcJSd of wrath, 
(A. precipice of foam from mountains brown,) 
Like tumults heard from some far distant town; 
But soft'ninf^iniq^proacktifc left . 9 

And murmur^ plfia^autly, and laid him d^wn 
To kiss those easy curving banks of bloom, 

That lent the windward air an exq^uisite perfume. 

^1 

• ' ' ■ IV. 



It seem'd as if those scenes sweet influence had 
On Gertrude's soul, and kindness like their oVn 
Inspi/d '&ose eyes affectionate and glad, ^ . 
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Whether with Hebe's mirth her features shone^ 

^ if ^ dMd mm'flwmg &0tt o'erciist, 

(As if for'heav'nly musing meant alone)" 

Yet so becomingly th' expression past, • ' / ^ 

That each succeeding lopk was lovelief than the' last. , / ^ 

Nor, guess T, was that Pennsylvanian home, 

With all its picturesque and balmy grace, 

And fields that were a luxury to rj^m^ . ' J 

Lost on the soul that look'd from such a face I 

Enthusiast of the woods ! when years apace 

Had bound thy lovely waist with wom^n** zoiie« , ^ 

The sunrise path at morn I see^^^lS0l^^^^i^ fV • 

To hills with high magnolia overgrown, 

And joy to breathe the groves, rotiiantic and alone. . 

.•■.'.•-')''■••• " ' ', . _ ■ 
The sunrise drew her thoughts to Europe forth, 
That thus apostrophized its viewless scene : * ..^'-^ . 

* Land of my fether's loipey-ii^f nm^r^s^irf^ 

* The home of kindred I have never-seen J 

* We know not other — oceans are between : 

* Yet say, far friendly heapisi from "whence we came, 
' f us does oft remembrance intervene ? * , 

' My mother sure — my sire a thought may claim ; ' ' 
' But Gertrude is to you an unregarded name, 
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VII. 

* And yet, lovM England ! when thy name I trace 
' In many a pilgrim's tale and poet's song, 

* How can I choose but wish for one embrace 

^ Of them, the dear unknown, to whom belong 

* My mother's looks, — ^perhaps her likeness strong 7 

* Oh, parent! with what reverential awe, 

^ From features of thiue own related throng, 
^ An image of thy face my soul could drawl 

* And <ee thee once again whom I too shortljr saw 

VIII. 

Yet deem not Gertrude sigh'd for foreign joy i 
To soothe a father's couch her only care. 
And keep his rev'rend head from all annoy : 
For this, methinks, her homeward steps repair. 
Soon as the morning wreath had bound her hair , 
While yet the wild deer trod in spangling dew, 
While boatinen caroll'd to the fresh-blown air, 
And woods a horizontal shadow threw. 
And early fox appear'd in momentary yiew* 

IX. 

Apart there was a deep untrodden grot, 

Where oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude wore ^ 

Tradition had not nam'd its lonely spot; 

But here^ methinks, might India's sons explore 
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Their father's dust or lift, perchance of yore, 

Their voice, to the great spirit rocks sublime 

To human art a sportive semblance bore, 

And yellow lidiens colour'd all* the clime, 

Like moonlight battlements and towers decayed by time. 

X. 

But high in amphitheatre above, 
Qis arms the everlasting aloes threw : 
Breath'd but an air of heav'n, and all the grove. 
As if with instinct, living spirit grew, 
Rolling its verdant gulphs of every hue : 
And now suspended was the pleasing din ; 
Now from a murmur faint it swell'd anew, 
Like the first note of organ heard within 
Cathedral aisles,^— ere yet its symphony begii^ 

XI. 

It was in this lone valley she would charm 

Hhe lingering noon, where flowers a couch had strewio^ 

Her cheek reclining and her snowy arm 

On hillock by the palm-tree half o'ergrown : 

And aye that volume on her lap is thrown, 

Which every heart of human mould endears ; 

With Shakspeare's self she speaks and smiles alone^ 

*® It is a custom of the Indian tribes to visit the tombs of 
their ancestors in the cultivated parts of Am^riea, who have 
^ been buried for upwards of a century. 
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And no intruding visitation fears. 

To shame the unconscious laugh ^r stop her sweetest tears . 

XII. 

And nought within the grove was heard or seen 
But stock- do ve^ plaining through its glo6m profound, 
Or winglet of the fairy humming bird, 
like atoms of the rainbow fluttering roun^; 
When, lo ! there enter'd to its inmost ground 
A youth, the stranger of a distant land ; 
He was, to weet, for eastern mountains bound ; 
But late th' equator suns his cheek had tanned. 
And California's gales his roving bosom fann'd. 

XIII, 

A steed, whose rein hung loosely o'er his arm, 
He led dismounted ; ere his leisure pace 
Amid the brown leaves could her ear alarm. 
Close he had come, and wprshipp'd for a space 
Those downcast features : — she her lovely face 
Uplift on one, whose lineaments and frame 
Were youth and manhood's intermingled grace : 
Iberian seem'd his boot — his robe the same. 
And well the Spanish plume his lofty looks became. 

XIV. 

Fpr Albert's home he sought-:-lier finger feir 
Has pointed where the father's mansion stood. 
B^tulrning from the copse he sopn was there ; 
And soon has Gertrude hied from dark green wood ; 
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Nor joyless, by the converse, understood 

Between the man of age and pilgrim young, 

That gay congeniality of mood, 

And early liking from acquaiutance sprung y 

Full fluently convers'd their guest in England's tongue* 

XV. • 

And well could he his pilgrimage of taste 

Unfold, arid much they lov'd his fervid strain, 

While he each fair variety retracM 

Of climes and manners o'er the eastern main. 

Now happy Switzer's hills, — romantic Spain,— 

Gay lilied fields of France,— or, more refin'd. 

The soft Ausonia's monumental reign : 

Nor less each rural image he design'c( 

Than all the city's pomp and home of human kind. 

XVI. 

Anon some wilder portraiture he draws ; 

Of Nature's savage glory he would speak, — 

The loneliness of earth that overawes,— 

Where, resting by some tomb of old cacique, 

The lama-driver on Peruvians peak. 

Nor living voice nor motion marks around, 

But storks that to the boundless forest shriek, 

Or wild-cane arch high flung o'er gulph profound, " 

That fluctuates when the storms of £1 Dorado sounds 

" The bridges over narrow streams in many parts of Spa- 
nish America are said to be built of cane, 'which, however 
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XYII. 

Pleas'd with his guest^ the good man still trould pi jr 
Each earnest question, and his converse court; 
But Gertrude, as she ey'd him, knew not why 
A strange and troubling wonder stopt her short. 

* In England thou hast been, — and, by report, 

* An orphan's name (quoth Albert) may'st have known , 

* Sad tale!— when latest fell our frontier fort, . 

* One inndcent — one soldier's child — alone 

* Was spar'd and brought to me, who lov'd him as my own . 

XVIII. 

* Toung Henry Waldegrave! three delig|itful years 
^ These very walls his infant sports did see; 

* But most I lov'd him when his parting tears - 

* Alternately bedew'd my child and me : 

* His sorest parting, Gertrude, was from thee ; 

* Nor half its grief his little heart could hold : 

* By kindred he was sent for o'er the sea ; 

* They tore him from us when but twelve years old, 

* And scarcely for his loss have I been yet consoled/ 

XIX. 

His face the wand'rer hid, but could not hide 
A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell ; — 

strong to support the paMenger, are yet waved in the agita- 
tion of the storm, and frequently add to the effect of a moim- . 
tainous and pictaresqpie scenery. 
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* And speak, mysterious Stranger!' Gertrude criedy 

* It is J — it is ! ~ I knew — I knew him well ! . 

* Tis WaMegrave's self, of Waldegrave come to tell !' 
A burst of joy the father's lips declare ; 

But Gertrude speechless on his bosom fell : 

At once his open arms embrac'd the pair. 

Was never group more blest, in this wide world of care. 

XX. 

* And will ye pardon then (replied the youth) 

* Your Waldegrave's feigned name, and false attire? 

* I durst not in the neighbourhood, in truth, 

* The very fortunes of your house encpiire ; 

* Lest one that knew me might some tidings dire 
' Impart, and I my weakness all betray ; 

* For had I lost my Gertrude and my sire, 

' I meant but o'er your tombs to weep a day, 

* Unknown I meant tp weep, unknown to pass away. 

XXI. 

* But here yelive, — ye bloom, — in each dear face, 

* The changing hand of time I may not blame ; 

< For there, it hath but shed more reverend grace, 

* And here, of beauty perfected the frame : 

' And well I know your hearts are still the same— • 

* They could not change — ye look the very way, 
^ As when an orphan first to you I came. 

* And have ye heard of my poor guide, I pray? 

^ Nay, wherefore weep ye, friends, on such a joyous day?* 
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* And art thou here? or ift it but a dream ? 

' And wilt thou yWaldc^rarei wilt thou leave us more?' 

* No, never ! thou that yet dost lovelier seem 

' Than aught on earth — tKan e'en thyself of yore 

* I will not part thee from thy father's shore ^ 
^ But we shall cherish him with mutual arms, 
^ And hand in hand again the path explore, 

< Which every ray of young remembrance warms, 

* While thou shalt be my own ,with all thy truth and charms / 

XXIII. 

At morn, as if beneath a galaxy 

Of over-arching groves in blossoms white. 

Where all was od'rous scent and harmony, 

And gladness to the heart, nerve, ear, and sight s 

There if, O gentle love! I read aright. 

The utterance that seaFd thy sacred bond, 

'Twas listening to these accents of delight, 

She hid upon his breast those eyes, beyond 

Expression's pow'r to paint, all langui^ngly fond« 

XXIV. 

* Flow'r of my life, so lovely, and so lone! 

' Whom I would rather in this desert meet, 

' Storning and scom'd by fortune's power, than own 

' Her pomp and splendours lavish'd at my feet ! 
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* Turn not from me thy breath, more excpiisite 

' Than odours cast on heav'n's own shrine, to pleas^; 

* Give me tliy love, than luxury more sweet, 

^ And more than all the wealth that loads the breeze, 
^ When Coromandel's ships return from Indian seas.' 

XXV. 

Then would that home admit them — happier far 

Than grandeur's most magnificent saloon, 

While, here and there, a solitary star 

Flush'd in the darkening firmament of June; 

And silence brought the soul-felt hour full soon, 

Ineffable, which I may not pourtray; 

For never did the hymenean moon 

A paradise of hearts more sacred sway, 

In all that slept beneath her soft voluptuous ray. 
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JO t4>vB! Id locli wilfenitess this, 

Where transport and security entwine, 
Here is the empire of thy perfect bliss, 
ilfii li^ dim mrt a god indeed ditine. 
Here shall no forms abridge, no hours confine 
The views, the walks, that boundless joy inspire! 

on, ye days of raptur'd influence, shine! 
Mcrtr, blind with ecstasy's ci^tia] fire, 
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II. 

Three little moons, how short ! amidst the grove 

And pastoral savannas they consume ; 

While she, heside her buskin'd youth to rove, 

Delights, in fancifully wild costume, 

Her lovely brow to shade with Ind^n plume ; 

And forth in hunter-seeming vest mey fare ; 

But not to chase the deer in forest gloem; 

*Tis but the breath of heav'n — the blessed air — 

And interchange of hearts, unknown, unseen to share. 

TIL 

What though the sportive dog oft round them note 

Or fawn or wild bird bursting on the wing;-. 

Yet who, in lovers own presence, would devote 

To dekth those gentle throats that wake the spring, 

Or writhing from the brook its victim bring ? 

No ! — nor let fear- one little warbler rouse j 

But, fed by Gertrude's .hand, still let them sing, 

Acquaintance of her path, amidst the boughs. 

That shadee'en now her love, and witness'd first her vows. 

IV. 

Now labyrinths, which but themselves can pierce, 
Methinks, conduct them to some pleasant ground^ 
Where welcome hills shut out the universe. 
And pines their lawny walk encompass round ; 
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There, if a'pause delicious converge found, 
'Twa$ buA when o'er each heart the idea stole, 
(Perchance a while^in joy's ohlivion Jrown'd) 
That come what may, while life's glad pulses roll, 
Jndissolubly thus should soul be knit to soul. 



And in the visions of romantic youth, 
What years of endless bliss are yet to flow ! 
But, mortal pleasure, what art thou in truth ? 
The torrent'^ smoothness, ere it dash below ! 
And must I change my song ? and must I shew, 
Sweet Wyoming! the day when thou wert doom'd, 
Guiltless, to mourn thy loveliest bow'rs laid low I 
When, where of yesterday a gardeti bloom'd, 
Death overspread his pall, and btack'ning ashes gloom 'd 

■ vr. . 

Sad was the year, by pi!OUid oppression driv'n , 

When Transatlantic Liberty arose, 

Not in the sansfaine and the smile of heav'n. 

But wrapt in whirlwinds and begirt with woes. 

Amidst the strife of fratricidal foes ; 

Her birth-star was the light of burning plains ; 

Her baptism is the weight of blood that flows 

From kindred hearts — ^ the blood of British veins ; 

And famine tracks her steps, and pestilential pains. 

Alluding to the miseries that attended the American civil 
war. 
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VII. 

, Tety ere the storm of death had rag'd remotei 
Or siege unseen in heav'n reflects its beams, 
Who now each dreadful circumstance shall note, 
I'hat fills pale Gertrude's thoughts and nightly dreams? 
Dismal to her the forge of battle gleams 
Portentous light ! and music's vbice is dumb ; 
Save where the fifeats shrill reveille screams. 
Or midnight streets rer^ho to the drum, 
That speaks of mad'ning strifeandbloodstain'd fields to come. 

\IIL 

It was in truth a momentary pang ; 

Tet how comprising myriad shapes of woe! 

Fint when in Gertrude's ear the summons rang, 

A husband to the battle doom'd to go ! 

^ Nay meet not thou (she cries) thy k:indred foe ! 

* But peaceful let us seek fair England's strand { 
^ Ah, Gertrude ! thy beloved heart, I know, 

< Would feel like mine the stigmatizing brand, 

* Gould I forsake the cause of freedom's holy band I 

IX. 

^ But shame — but flight — a recreant's name to prove, 

* To hide in exile ignominious fears ; j 

< 3ay 9 ^'^Q ^ I brook'd, the public love 

* Thy father's bosom to hi^ home endears t 

^ And how c^uld I his few remaining years, 
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' My Gertrude, sever from so dear a childT. 
So, day by day, her boding heart he cheers ; 
At last that heart to hope is half beguil'd, 
And^ pale through tears suppress'd, the mournful 
beauty smiled. 

X. 

I^ight came, — and in their lighted bowV, full late, 
The joy of converse had endur'd— when, hark I 
Abrupt and loud a summons shook their gate ; 
. A nd heedless of the dog's obstreperous bark, 
A form has rush'd amidst them from the dark. 
And spread his arms, — and fell upon the'^floor : 
Of aged strength his limbs retain'd the mark; 
But desolate he look'd, and famish'd poor. 
As ever shipwrecked wretch long left on desert shore. 

XI. 

Upris'n, each wond'ring brow is knit and arch'dr 
A spirit from the dead they deem him first : 
To speak he tries ; but quiv'ring, pale, and parch'd, 
From lips, as by some powerless dream accurs'd, 
Emotions unintelligible burst ; 
And long lus filmed eye is red and dim ; 
At length the pity-profifer'd cup his thirst 
Had half assuag'd, and nerv'd his shuddering limb. 
When Albert's hand he grasp'd but Albert knew 
not him. 

E 2 
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* And hast thoU then forgot,' (he cried forlorn, 
And ey'd the group with half indiguant^air,) 

* Oh ! hast thou, Christian chief, forgot the morn 

* When I with thee the cup of peace did share? 
' Then stately was this head, and dark this hair, 
' That now is white as Appalachians snow ; 

* But, if the weight of fifteen years' despair, 

' And age hath how'd me, and the torturing foe, 

* Bring me my hoy — and he wiM his deliv'rer know!' 

XIII. 

It was not long, with eyes and heart of flame, 
Ere Henry to his Iov*d Oneyda flew : 

* Bless thee, my guide!' — hut, backward, as he came, , 
The chief; his V>ld" hewilder'd head withdrew, 

And grasp'dhis afm, and look'd and look'd him through. 

T.was strange — nor could the group a smile controul — 

.T3ie long the doubtful scrutiny to view : 

At last delight o'er all his features stole, 

^ It is — ^my own,' he cried, and grasped him to his soul. 

XIV. 

< Yes! thou recall'st my pride of years, for then 

< The bowstring of my spirit was not slack, 

' When, spite of woods, and floods, and ambush'd men, 
^ I bore thee like the quiver on my back, 
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* Fleet as the whirlwind harties.ea the rack ; 

^ Nor foeman then^ nor cougar's croadi I feaT'd^ *^ 

* For I was strong as mountain cataract : 

* And dost thou not reiiiemb^r how we cheered, 

< Upon the Idit MlUdb^^ Wheh wkit^ men's huts appeared ? 

* Then wielcom^ be m j death-s6hg and my dea^ ! 
^ Since I haVe seeh die^, aiid agaik emhrab'd.' 
And longer had he spent %s toil-\i^m breath ; 
But with ^^fbctionate and eager hsbte 

Was every arm outstr<^t$ch'd aroUiid their gu^t, 

To welcome and to bles^ his dg^d he<id. 

Soon y^s& the hospitable banquet plac'd ; 

And Gertrude's lovely haiids a balsam shed 

On woiinds with fever'd joy that more profusely bled. 

tvt. 

* But this is not a time/— he started up. 

And smote^ his breast with woe-denouncing hand 

* This is no time to fill the joyous cup^ 

* The Manmioth comes^ — the foe| — the monster Brandt, 

* With all his howling desolating band : ; 

< These eyes have seen their blade, and burning pine 

< Awake at once, and silence half your laud. . 

" Cougiir, the American tyger. 

Brandt was the leader of those Mohawks, and other sa- 
vages, who laidl waste this part of Pennsylvania* — Vid^ the 
note at the end of this poeitt. 

¥ 
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< Red is the cup they drink ; but not With "Wm&i 

< AwakC) and watch to-night, or see no morning shine! 

XVII. 

> Scorning to wield the hatchet for his hrih^i 

* 'Gainst Brandt himself I went to battle forth: 

* Accursed Brandt ! he left of all my tribe 

« IJor man, nor child, nor thing of liring birth, 

* No ! not the ^g that watch'd my household hearth 

* Escap'd that night of bl^d upon our plains! 

< All perish'd! — I alone am-left on earth! 

* To whom nor relative nor blood remains, 

< No ! not a kindred drop that runs ia human veins I 

XVIII. 

< But go ! — and rouse your warriors ' for, if right 

< These old bewilder'd eyes could guess, by signs 

< Of strip'd and starred Tbanners, on yon height 
^ Of eastern cedars, o'er the creek of pines, 

* Some fort embattled by your country shines t 
« Deep roars th' innavigable gulph below 

* Its squared rock and palisaded lines. 

* Go ! seek the light its warlike beacons shew ; 

< Whilst I in ambush wait for vengeance and the foe !' 

XIX. 

Scarce had he utter'd— when HeavVs verge extreme 
Reverberates th6 bomb's descending star,— 
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And sounds that mingled laugh, — and shout,— and scream, 

To freeze the blood, in one discordant jar, 

Rung to the pealing thunderbolts or war. 

Whoop after whoop with rack the ear assail'd ! 

As if unearthly fiends had burst their bar ; 

While rapidly the marksman's shot prevail'd : 

And aye, as if for death, some lonely trumpet wail'd. 

XX. 

Then look'd they to the hills, where fire o'erhung 

The bandit groups, in one Vesuvian glare ; 

Or swept, far seen, the tow'r whose clock unrung 

Told legible that midnight ^f despair. 

She faints, she falters not, th' heroic fair^ 

Ashe the sword and plume in haste array 'd. 

One short embrace — he clasp'd his dearest care — 

But hark! what nearer war-drum shakes the glade? 

Joy, joylColumbia'sfriendsare trampling through the shade. 

XXI. 

Then ^ame of eyery race the mingled swarm ; 
Far ruQg the groves and gleam'd the midnight, grass 
With flambeau, jayelih, and naked arm; 
As warriors wheel'd their culverins of brass, 
Sprung from the woods, a bold athletic mass, 
Whom virtue fires, and liberty combines a 
And first the wi]d Moravian yargers pass j 
His plumed host the dark Iberian joins ; 
AndScotia's sword beneath the Higl^an^ thistle ^jpnes. 
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XXII. - -'••'.'t^.i-- 

An^in the busjuu'd hunters of the deer 

l^o AlB^t's heme with fthout and cjmbal throng : 

Eous'd by their walrlike pei&pi and miithr fc ll fj^l^N gyf 

Old Outahssi woke his battle song, 

Andy beating with his war-club cadence strong, , 

Telh haw his steep^tmig indigtiatioii uipfit « 

Of them that wrapt his house in flames, ere long 

To whet a dagger on their stony hearts, 

And ^#/«^^)te|fa i^^if^ mi eagle spirit patllv-*'^** 

XXIII. 

Calm, opposite the Christian father rose; 

« ^ J* • 4 1 i . , • MOV/1 r . * 

Pale on nis tenerabie brow its r^ys 

Of martyr light the conflagration throws; 

One hand upon his lovely child he lays, ^ 

And one th' uncover'd crowd to silence sways ; 

Whik, tbeo^ Ht iMitilMk^h is faster driv'oy 

Unaw'd, with eye unslartled by the blaaie, 

He for his bleeding country prays to Heat'n, 

Prays that th#lM^lil^&^^ foi^it^. 

Short tim^ U ftdW fer gfii^itWtitig spefech i ^ " 

And yet, l>ek)YM 0ilirimd«, 6!^^ Ive^ati 

Thy country's flight, yon distant tow'rs rtttdhi 
.Ii66l^ not one the rudest partisan > > 
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With brow relai'd to love! And murmurs ran, 
As round and round their willing ranks they drew, 
From beauty's sight to shield the hostile van. 
Grateful, on them a placid look she threw, 
Nor wept, but as she bade her mother's grave adieu ! 

XXV. 

Past was the flight, and welco^ne seem'd the tow'r, 

That like a giant standard-bearer, frown'd 

Defiance on the roving Indian pow'r. 

Beneath, each l>old and promontory mound 

With embrasure emboss'd, and armour crown'd, 

And arroWy frize, s^nd wedged ravelin, 

Wove like a diadem its tracery round 

The lofty summit oi^that mountain green ; 

Here stood secure the group, and ey'd a distant scene. 

XXVI. 

A scene of death ! where fires beneath the sud^ 
And blended arms^ and white pavillions glow ; 
And for the businiess of destruction done, 
Its requiem the war-horn seem'd to blow : 
There, sad spectatress of her country's woe ! 
The lovely Gertrude^ safe from present harm, 
Had laid her cheek, and clasp'd her hands of snow 
On Waldegrave's shoulder, half within his arm 
Enclos'd , that felt her heart, and hush'd its wild alarm ! 
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XXVII. 

JBttt sliort that contemplation— sad and short 

The pause to bid each^ much-lov'd scene adieu !. 

Beneath the very shadow of the fort, 

Where friendly swords were drawn and banners flew, 

Ah ! who could deem that foot of Indian crew 

Was near? — yet there, with lust of murd'rous deeds, 

Gleam'd like a basilisk, from woods in view, 

The ambush*d foeman's eye — his volley speeds, 

And Albert — ^Albert — falls! the dear old father bleeds! 

XXVIII. 

And tranc'd in giddy horror Gertrude swoon'd ; 
Yet, while she clasps him lifeless to her zone, 
Say, burst they, bortrow'd £ro,mr*her father's wound, 
These drops ? — Oh, God ! the life-blood is her own ! 
And welt'ring, on her Waldegrave's bosom thrown — 

* Weep not, O love !' — she cries, * to see me bleed ^ 

* Thee, Gertrude's sad survivor, thee alone 

' Heaven's peace conuniserate ; for scarce I heed 

' These wounds ;— yet thee to leave is death, is death indeed. 

V. 

XXIX. 

< Clasp me a little longer, on the brink 

* Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear caress ; 

< And when this heart hath ceas'd to beat— oh ! think, 

* And let it mitigate thy woe's excess, 
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< That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

' And friend to more than human friendship just. 

* Oh! by that retrospect of happiness, 

' And by the hopes of an immortal trust, 

* God shall assuage thy pangs — when I am laid in dusti 

XXX. 

^ Go, Henry, go not baek, when I depart, 

* The scene thy bursting tears too deep will move, 

* Where my dear father took thee to his heart, 

* And Gertrude thought it ecstasy to rove 

^ With thee, as with an angel, through the grove 
' Of peace, imagining her lot was cast 

* In heav'n; for ours was not like earthly love. 
^ And must this parting be om very last? 

^ Nol I shall love thee still, when death itself is past. 

XXXI. 

* Half could I bear, methinks, to leave this earth, 

' And thee, more lov'd than aught beneath the sun, 
' If I had lived to smile but on the birth 

< Of one dear pledge ; — but shall there then be none, 

* In future times — no gentle little one, 

' To clasp thy neck, and look resembling me? 
' Tet seems it, e^en while life's last pulses run, 
' A sweetness in the cup of death to be, 

* Lord of my bosom's love! to die beholding thee!' 

F 
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XXXII. 

Hush's were his Gertrude's lips ! but still their bland 
And beautiful expression seem'd to melt 
With love that could not die ! and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt; 
A heart where once each fond afTection dwelt. 
And features yet that spoke a soul more fair. 
Mute, gazing, agonizing as he knelt, — 
Of them that stood encircling his despair 
He heard some friendly words ; — but knew not what 
they were. 

XXXIII. 

For now, to mourn their judge and child, arrives 
A faithful band. Witfi solemn rites between, 
'Twas sung, how they were lovely in their lives, 
And in their deaths had not divided been. 
Touch'd by the music and the melting scene, 
Was sca^rce one tearless eye amidst the crowd : 
Stern warriors, resting on their swords, were seen 
To veil their eyes, as pass'd each much-lov'd shroud ; 
While woman's softer soul in woe dissolv'd dbud. 

XXXIV. 

Then mournfully the parting bogle bid 

Its farewell o'er the grave of worth and truth ; . 

Prone to the dust, afflicted Waldegrave hid 

His face on earth ; — him watch'd in gloomy ruth, 
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His woodland guide ; but words ha^d none to soothe 
The grief that knew not consolation's name : 
Casting his Indian mantle o'er the youth, 
He watch'd, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Gonvulsive, ague-like^ across his shuddering frame ! 

XXXV. 

* And I could weep ^— th' Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus began ; 

* But that I may not stain with grief 

* The death-song of my. father's son, 

* Or bow this head in woe ; 

* For by my wrongs, and by my wrath ! 

* To-morrow Areouski's breatli 

* (That fires yon heav'n with storms of death,) 
^ Shall light us to the foe : , 

^ And we shall share, my Christian boy, 
^ The foeman's blood, the avenger's joy ! 

XXXVI. 

* But thee, my flow'r, whose breath was giv'n 

* By milcier genii o'er the deep, 

* The spirits of the white man's heav'n 
' Forbid not thee to weep : * 

*~Noi* will the Christian host, 
' Nor will thy father's spirit grieve, 
' To see thee, on the battle's eve, 
' Lamenting, take a mournful leave 
' Of her wh6 lov'd thee most : 
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* She was the rain-bow to thy sight ! 

* Thy sun — thy heay'n — of lost delight! 

XXXVII. 

* To-morrow let us do or die ! 

* But when the bolt of death is hurl'd, 

* Ah] whither then with thee to fly, 

* Shall Ontalisn roam the world ? 

* Seek we thy once-Iov'd home ? 

* The hand is gone that cropt its flowers ; 
^ Unhetrd their eloelk repeats its hours! 
' Cold is the hearth within their bowers! 

* And should we thither roami • • 

* Its edioet audits empty tretjf**^^**^^* 

< Woolj soond KLe £rmi'tlie dead! 

* Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, ? * 

* Whose streams my kindred nations quaff'dy 

* And by my side, in battle true, 

* A liicramii warriors drew thfisl^ . / 

* AllI tiiere, in desolation cold, ^ ' 
^ Ttke desart serpent dwells alone^ 

* Where grass o'ergrows each mouldering b<>ne, 

* And alfliltti themselves, to ruin pip^^» -I, , • 

* Like me, are death-like old. 

* Then seek we not their camp,— for there 

* The silence dw^ of ^Ji^P^I^,,, ,4 ^ 
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XXXIX. 

* But hark, the trump ! — to-morrow thou 

* In gloiys fim iMi diy thy tears : 

* E'en from the land of shadows now 

* Mj father's awful ghost appears , 

^' Amidst the cloti&^at round us roll ; 

* He bids my soul for battle thirst ; 

* Be bids me dry the last — the first — 

* The only tears that ever hurst 
' From Oiildiisi^ soul * 

* Because I may not stain with grief 
^ The death-song of an Indian chief.' 




To Ir^tfiU: 

, STANZA III, 1. 6. . w 

The mocHng-bird k of the foim, IhH kg|^^^ii*the 

thrush ; and the colours are a mixture of black, -white, 
and grey. What is said of the nightingale > bj its 
greatest admirers, is what tOAj^ with mamfiQlpri^lf | 
apply to this bird, wh^, in a natural state, sings wi|^ 
very superior taste. Towards evening 1 have hetfd 
one begin softly, reserving its breath to swell certain 
notes, which by this means had a most astonishing 
effect. A gentiwan in London ha9 one of these bifds 
for six years. During the space of a minute he was 
heard to imitate the woodlark, chaffinch, blackbird, 
thrush, and sparrow. In this country (America) I 
have frequently known the mocking-birds so engaged 
in tins mimikry, that it was with much difficulty I 
ciiiiiA' Wer^btaia <i|ip6rtiEiiil]r df kearing their 
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own natural note. Some go so far as to say, that the j 
have neither peculiar notes nor favourite imitations. 
This may he denied. Their few natural notes resemhle 
those of the (European) nightingale. Their song, 
however, has a greater compass and volume than the 
nightingale, and ffiey have the faculty of varying ail 
intermediate notes in a manner which is truly delight- 
ful. -^Ashe's Travels in America. Vol. II. p. yS. 

STANZA V, 1. 9. 

Or distant isles thai hear the loud Corbrechtan roar. 

The Corybrechtan, or Corbrechtan, is a whirlpool 
on the western coast of Scotland, near the island of 
Jura, which is heard at a prodigious distance. Its 
name signiBes the whirlpool of the Prince of Denmark; 
and there is a tradition that a Danish prince once 
undertook, for a wager, to cast anchor in it. He is 
said to have used woollen instead of hempen ropes, 
for greater strength, but perished in the attempt* On 
the shores of Argyleshire I have often listened with 
great delight to the sound of this vortex, at the dis- 
tance of many leagues. When the weather is calm, 
and the adjacent sea scarcely heard on these pictu- 
resque shores, its sound, which is like the sound of 
innumerable chariots, creates a magnificent and fine 
effect. 

STANZA Xm, 1. 4. 

Of bnskirtd limb and swarthy lineament. 

In the Indian tribes there is a great similai'ity in 
their colour, stature, etc. They are all, except the 
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Snake Indians, tall in stature,, straight, and robust. 
It is very seldom the j are deformed, which has given 
rise to the supposition • that they put to death their 
deformed children. Their skin is of a copper colour ; 
their eyes large, bright, black, and sparkling, in- 
dicative of a subtle and discerning mind : their hair 
is of the same colour, and prone to be long ; seldom 
or never curled. Their teeth are large and white ; I 
never observed any decayed among them, which makes 
their breath as sweet *as the air they inhale. — Trai^els 
through America hy Capts. Lewis and Clarke, in 
i8o4-5-6. 

STANZA Xiy. 1. 6. 

Peace be to thee — my words this belt approi^e. 

The Indians of North America accompany every 
formal address to strangers, with whom they form or 
recognize a treaty of amity, with a present of a string, 
or belt, of wampum. Wampum (says Cadwallader 
Golden,) is made of the large whelk shell, Briccinum, 
and shaped like long beads : it is the current money 
of the In^ixas,— History of the Five Indian Nations ^ 
page 34* New York Edition. 

STANZA XIV, 1. 7. 
The paths of peace my steps have hither led* 

In relating an interview of Mohawk Indians with 
the Governor of New York, t^olden quotes the follow- 
ing passage, as a specimen of their metaphorical man- 
ner : ** Where shaJl I seek the chair of peace ? Where 
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shall I find it but upon our path ? and whither doth 
our path lead us but to this house?" 

STANZA XV, 1. 2. 

Our wampum league iky brethren did embrace. 

When they solicit the alliance, offensive or defen- 
sive, of a whole nation, they send an embassy with 
a large belt of wampum and a bloody hatchet, in- 
viting them to 4:ome and drink the blood of their 
enemies. The wampum made use of on these and 
other occasions, before their acquaintance with the 
Europeans, was nothing but sn^ll shells, which they 
picked up by the sea«coasts and on the banks of the 
lakes ; and now it is nothing but a kind of cylindri- 
cal beads, made of shells, white and black, which are 
esteemed among them as silver and gold among us. 
The black they call the most valuable, and both 
together are their greatest riches and ornaments; 
these among them answering all the end that money 
does amongst us. They have the art of stringing, 
twisting, and interweaving them into their belts, 
collars, blankets , and mocazins, etc. in ten thousand 
different sizes, forms, and figures, so as to be orna- 
ments for every part of dress, and expressive to them 
of all their important transactions. They dye the 
wampum of various colours and shades, and mix and 
dispose them withgreat ingenuity andorder,and so as to 
be significant among thei(Lselves of almost every thing 
they please ; so that by these their words are kept, 
and their thoughts communicated to one another, as 
ours are by writing. The belts that pass from one 
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nation to another in all treaties, declarations and im- 
portant transactions, are very carefully preserved 
in the cabins of their chiefs, and serve not only as a 
kind of record or history, but as a public treasure. — 
Major Rogers's Account of North America, 

STANZA XVir, 1. 5. 
As when the es^il Manitou. 

It is certain the Indians acknowledge one supreme 
being, or giver of life, who presides over all things ; 
that is the great spirit : and they look up to him as 
the source of good, from whence no evil can proceed. 
They also believe in a bad spirit, to whom they 
ascribe a great power ; and suppose that through his 
power all the evils which befall mankind are inflicted. 
To him therefore they pray in their distresses, beg- 
ging that he would either avert their troubles,, or 
moderate them when they are no longer avoidable. 

Tbey hold also that there are good spirits of a 
lower degree, that have their particular departments, 
in which they are constantly contributing to the 
happiness of mortals. These they suppose to preside 
over all the extraordinary productions of nature, 
such as those lakes, rivers, and mountains, that are of 
an uncommon magnitude; and likewise the beasts, 
birds, fishes, and even vegetables or stones, that ex- 
ceed the rest of their species in size or singularity. — 
Clarke's Travels among the Indians. 

The •i:qHreme spirit of good is called by the In- 
dians Kitchi Blanitou ; and the spirit of evil Matchi 
Manitou. 
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STANZA XIX, 1. 2. 

Fever balm and sweet sagamiti. 

The fever balm is a medicine used by these tribes ; 
it is a decoction ef a bush called the fever tree. Sa- 
gamite is a kind of soup administered to the sick. 

STANZA XX, 1. I. 

And /, the eagle of nry tribe j have rusKd with this 
lorn dove. 

The testimony of all travellers among the Ameri- 
can Indians who mention their hieroglyphics, autho- 
rises mei n putting thif figurative language in the 
mouth of Outalissi. The dove b among them, as 
elsewhere, an emblem of meekness ; and the eagle, 
that of a bold, noble, and liberal mind. When the 
Indians speak of a warrior who soars above the 
multitude in person and endowments, they say, 
^^^he is like the eagle who destroys his enemies, and 
gives protection and abundance to the weak of his 
own tribe." 

STANZA XXIII, 1. 2. 
Far differently- the mute Orieyda took^ etc. 

They are extremely circumspect and deliberate in 
every word and action ; nothing hurries them into 
any intemperate wrath, but that inveteracy to their 
enemies which is rooted in every Indian's breast. 
In all other instances they are cool and deliberate. 
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taking care to suppress the emotions of the heart. 
If an Indian h^s discovered that a friend of his is in 
clanger of being cut off by a lurking enemy, he does 
not tell him of his danger in direct terms, as though 
be were in fear, but he first coolly asks him which 
way he is going that day, and having his answer with 
the same indifference, tells him that he has been in- 
formed that a noxious beast lies in the route he is 
going. This hint proves sufficient, and his friend 
avoids the danger with as much caution as though 
every design and motion of hiss enemy had been 
pointed out to him. 

If an Indian has been engaged for several days in 
the chace, and by accident continued long without 
food, when he arrives at thf hut of a friend, where 
lie knows that his wants will be immediately sup- 
plied, he takes care not to shew the least symptom 
of impatience, or betray the extreme hunger that 
he is tortured with ; but on being invited in, sits con^ 
tentedly down, and smokes his pipe with as much 
composure as if his appetite was cloyed and he was 
perfectly at ease. He does the same if among 
strangers. This custom is strictly adhered to by 
every tribe, as they esteem it a proof of fortitude, 
and think the reverse would entitle them to the ap- 
pellation of old women. 

If you tell an Indian that his children have greatly 
signalized themselves against an enemy, have taken 
many scalps, and brought home many prisoners, he 
does not appear to feel any strong emotions of plea- 
sure on the occasion ; his answer generally is — they 
have ^* d<)fte well," and makes but very little inquiry 
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about the matter ; on the contrary, if you inform him 
that his children are slain or taken prisoners, he 
makes no complaints: he only replies, it is unfortu- 
nate — and for some time asks no questions about 
how it happened.— Lewis and Clarke's Travels, 

STANZA XXIII, 1.2. 

His calumet of peace ^ etc. 

Nor is the calumet of less importance or less 
revered than the wampum, in many transactions re« 
lative both to peace and war. The bowl of this pipe 
is made of a kind of so£t red stone, which is easily 
wrought and hollowed out ; the stem is made of cane, 
alder, or some kind light wood, painted with 
differeni colours, and decorated with the heads, taib, 
and feathers of the. most beautiful birds. The use of 
the calumet is to smoke either tobacco or some bark, 
leaf, or herb, which they use often instead of it, when 
they enter into an alliance, or on any serious occasion 
or solemn engagement ; this being among them the 
most sacred oath that can be taken, the violation of 
which is esteemed most infamous, and deserving of 
severe punishment from heaven. When they treat 
of war, the whole pipe and all its ornaments are red : 
sometimes it is red only on one side, and by the dis- 
position of the feathers, etc. one acquainted with their 
customs will know at first sight what the nation who 
presents it intends or desires. Smoking the calumet 
is also a religious ceremony on some occasions, and 
in all treaties is considered as a witness between the 
parties, or rather as an instrument by which they 
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invoke the sun and moon to witness their sincerity, 
and be as it were a guarantee of the treaty be- 
tween them. This custom of the Indians, though to 
appearance somewhat ridiculous, is not without its 
reasons; for as they find that smoking tends to dis- 
perse the vapours of the brain, to raise the spirits, 
and to qualify them for thinking and judging properly, 
they have introduced it into their councils, where, af- 
ter their resolves, the pipe was considered as a seal 
of their decrees, and, as a pledge of their performance 
thereof, was se2f^to those they were consulting, in 
alliance or treaty with ; — so that smoking among 
them at the same pipe, is equivalent to our drinking 
together and out of the same cup. — Major Rogers's 
Account of North America^ 1766. 

The lighted calumet is also used among them for 
a purpose still more interesting than the expression 
of social friendship. The austere manners of the 
Indians forbid any appearance of gallantry between 
th^ sexes in day-time , but at night the young lover 
go^s a calumetting, as his <jourtship is called. As 
these people live in a state of equality, and without 
fear of internal violence or theft in their own tribes, 
they leave their doors open by night as well as by day. 
The lover takes advantage of this liberty, lights his 
calumet, enters the cabin of his mistress, and gently 
pi^sents it to her. If she extinguishes it, she admits 
his addresses; but if she suffers it to burn unnoticed, 
he retires with a disappointed and throbbing heart. 
— Ashe's Travels. 
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STANZA XXIII, 1. 6. 
TYain'd from his tree^rock'd cradle to his Met. 

An Indian child, as soon as he is born, is swathed 
with clothes or skins ; and .being laid on its back, is 
bound down on a piece of thick board, spread over 
with soft moss. The board is somewhat larger and 
broader than the child, and bent pieces of wood, 
like pieces of hoops, are placed over its face to pro- 
tect it, so that if the machine was suffered to fall, 
the child probably would not be injured. When the 
women have any business to transact at home, they 
hang the board on a free, if there be one at hand, 
and set them a swinging from side to side, like a 
pendulum, in order to exercise the children. — 
Weld, Vol. II, p. 246. 

STANZA XXIII, 1. 7. 
The fierce extremes of good and HI to brook impassis^. 

Of the active as well as passive fortitude of the 
Indian character, the following is an instance related 
by Adair in his Travels : 

A party of the Senekah Indians came to war 
against the Katahba, bitter enemies to each other. — <- 
In the woods, the former discovered a sprightly wgr- 
rior belonging tp the latter, hunting in ^eir usual 
light dress ; on his perceiving them he sprung off for 
a hollow rock four or five miles distant, as they 
intercepted him from running homeward. He was 
so extremely swift aud skilful with the gun as to 
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kill seven of them in the running fight before they 
were able to surround and take him. They carried 
him to their country in sad triumph ; but though he 
had filled them with uncommon grief and shame for 
the loss of so many of their kindred, yet the love of 
martial virtue induced them to treat him, during 
their long journey, with a great deal more civility 
than if he had acted the part of a coward. The 
women and children, when they met him at their 
several towns, beat him and whipped him in as severe 
a manner as the occasion required, according to their 
law of justice, and at last he was formally condemned 
to die by the fiery torture. — It might reasonably 
be imagined that what he had for some time gone 
through, by being fed with a scanty hand, a tedious 
march, lying at night on the bare ground, exposed to 
the changes of the weather with his arms and legs 
extended in a pair of rough stocks, and suffering such 
punishment on his entering into their hostile towns, 
as a prelude to those sharp torments for which he 
was destined, would have so impaired his health and 
affected his imagination as to have sent him to his 
long sleep, out of the way of anymore sufferings. — - 
Probably this would have been the case with the 
major part of white people under similar circum- 
stances; but I never knew this with any of the 
Indians : and this cool-headed brave warrior did 
not deviate from their rough lessons of martial vir^ 
tue, but acted his part so well as to surprize and 
sorely vex his numerous enemies : — for when they 
were taking him, unpinioned, in their wild parade^ 
to the place of torture, which lay near to a river, he 

F2 
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suddenly clashed down those who stood in his way, 
sprung off, and plunged into the water, swimming 
underneath like an otter, only rising to take breath 
till he reached the opposite shore. He now ascended ^ 
the steep bank, but though he had good reason to be 
in a hurry, ^ many of the enemy were in the watef , 
and others running, very like bloodhounds, in pursuit 
of him, and the bullets flying around him from the 
* time he took to the river, yet his heart did not allow 
him to leave them abruptly, without taking leave in 
a formal manner, in return for the extraordinary 
favours they had done, and intended to do him.— r 
After slapping a part of his body, in defiance to 
them (continues the author), he put up the shrill 
■War whoopi as his^ last salute, tiH some more con- 
venient opportunity offered, and darted off in the 
manner of %i beast broke loose from its torturing 
enemies. — He continued his speed, so as to run by 
aboiii ipid night of the same day as far as his eager 
pursuers were two days in reaching. — There he rest- 
ed till he happily discovered five of those Indians 
who liad pursued him : — he lay hid a little way off 
their camp, till they were sound asleep. Every cii^ 
cumstance of his situation occurred to him ^and in- 
spired him with heroism; — He was naked, torn, and 
hungry, and his enraged enemies were come up with 
him ;--but there was now every thing to relieve his 
wants, and a fair opportunity to save his life, and get 
great honour and sweet revenge by cutting them off. 
— Resolution, a convenient spot, and sudden sur^ 
prise, would effect the main object of all his wishes 
and hopes. He accordingly crept, took one of 
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their tomohawks, and lulled them all 6n the spot ; 
clothed himself, took a choice guo, and as much 
ammunition and provisions as he could well carry in 
a running march. He set off afresb, wih a light 
heart, and did not sleep for several successive nights, 
only when he reclined, as usual, a little hefore day, 
with his hack to a tree. As^ it were by instinct, 
when he found he was free from the pursuing ene^ 
my, he made directly to the very place where he had 
killed seven of his enemies, and was taken by them 
for the 'fiery torture. — He digged them up, burnt 
their bodies to ashes, and went home in safety with 
singular triumph. Other pursuing enemies came, 
on the evening of the second day, to the camp of 
their dead people, when the sight gave them a greater 
shO(^ than they had ever knovni before. In their 
chilled war-council they concluded, that as he had 
doiie such surprising things in his defence before he 
was captivated, and since that, in his naked condition, 
and now was well armed, if they continued the pur- 
suit he would spoil them al), ' for he surety was an 
enemy wizard, — and therefore they returned home. 
—Adair's General Observations on the American 
Indians^ p. 394. 

It is surprising, says the same author, to see the 
long-continued speed of the Indians. — Though some 
of us have often ran the swiftest of them out of sight 
for abont the distance of twelve miles, yet after- 
\ wards, without any seeming toil, they would stretch 

on, leave us out of sight, and outwind any horse. 
Ibid. p. 3 1 8. 

If an Indian were driven out into the extensive 
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woods, with Only a knife and a tomohawk, or a small 
hatchet) it is not to he doubted but he would fatten 
even where a wolf would starve. — He would soon 
collect fire by rubbing two dry pieces of wood together, 
make a bark hut, earthen vessels, and a bow and ar- 
rows ; then kill wild game, fish, fresh->water tortoises, 
gather a plentiful variety of vegetables, and live in 
affluence. — Jbid, p. 410. 

STANZA XXIV, 1. 7. 

MocaEins is a sort of Indian buskins. 

STANZA XXV, 1. t. 

Steep J wearied one ! and in the dreaming land 
Shouldst thou to-morrow with tf^ mother meet* 

There is nothing (says Charlevoix) in which these 
barbarians carry their superstition farther, than in 
what regards dreams ; but they vary greatly in their 
manner of explaining themselves on this point. Some- 
times it is the reasonable soul which ranges abroad, 
while- the sensitive continues to animate the body. 
Sometimes it is the familiar genius who gives salu- 
tary counsel with respect to what is going to happen. 
Sometimes it is a visit made by the soul of the object 
of which he dreams. — But in whatever manner the 
dream is conceived, it is always looked upon as a 
thing sacred, and as the most oodinary way in which 
the gods make known their will to men. Filled with 
this idea, they cannot conceive how we should pay 
119 regard to them. For the most part they look 
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upon them either as a desire of the soul, inspired by 
some genius, or an order from him, and in conse- 
quence of this principle they hold it a religious duty 
to obey them. An Indian having dreamt of having 
a finger cut off, had it really cut off as soon as he 
awoke, having first prepared himself for this impor- 
tant action by a feast. — Another having dreamt of 
being a prisoner, a&d in the hands of his enemies, was 
much at a loss what to do. He consulted the jugglers, 
and by their advice caused himself to be tied to a 
post, and burnt in several parts of the body. — 
Charlevoix, Journal of a Voyage to North 'America. 

STANZA XXVI, 1. 5. 

The'^ crocodile J the condor of the rock — 

The alligator, or American crocodile, when full 
grown (says Bertram), is a very large and terrible 
creature, and of prodigious strength,v activity, and 
swiftness in the water. — I have seen them twenty 
feet in length, and some are supposed to be twenty- 
two or twenty-three feet in length. Their body is as 
large as that of a horse," their shape usually resembles 
that of a lizard, which is flat, or cuneiform, being 
compressed on each side, and gradually diminishing 
from the abdomen to the extremity, which, with the 
whole body, is covered with horny plates of squamae, 
impenetrable, when on the body of the live animal, 
even to a rifle ball, exce^ about their head, and just 
behind their fore-legs or arins, where, it is said, they 
are only vulnerable. The h^d of a full-grown one 
is about three feet, and the mouth opens nearly the 
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same length. Their eye^ are small in proportion, 
and seem sunk in the head, by means of the promi— 
niency of the brows ; the nostrils are large, inflated, 
and prominent on the top, so that the head on the 
water resembles, at a distance, a great chunk of wood 
floating about: only the upper jaw moves, which 
they raise almost perpendicular, so as to form a right 
angle with the lower one. In the fore-part of the 
upper jaw, on each side, just under the nostrils, are 
two very large, thick, strong teeth, or tusks, not 
very sharp, but rather the shape of a cone : these are 
as white as the finest polished ivory, and are not 
covered by any skin or lips, but always in sight, 
$fhich gives the creature a frightful appearance; in 
the lower jaw are holes opposite to these teeth^ to 
receive them ; when they clap their jaws together, - 
it causes a surprising noise, like that which is made 
by forcing a heavy plank with violence upon the 
ground, and may be heard at a great distance. 
But what is yet more surprising to a stranger, is the 
incredibly Idiid and terrifying roar which they are 
capable of making, especially in breeding-time. It 
most resembles vei^y heavy distant thunder, not only 
shaking the air and waters, but causing the earth to 
tremble ; and when hundreds are roaring at the same 
time, you can scarcely be persuaded but that the 
whole globe is violently and dangerously agitated. 
— An old champion, who is, perhaps, absolute sove- 
reign of a little lake or lagoon, (when fifty less than 
himself are obliged to content themselves with swel- 
ling and roaring in lifl le coves round about, ) darts 
' forth from the reedy coverts, all at once, on the sur- 
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face of the waters, in a right line, at first seemingly 
as rapid as lightning, but gradually more slowly, until 
he arrives at the centre of the lake, where he stops. 
He now swells himself, by drawing in wind and 
water through his mouth, which causes a loud sonb** 
rous rattling in the throat for near a minute ; but it 
is immediately forced out again through his mouth 
and nostrils with a loud noise, brandishing his tail in 
the air, a^d the vapour running from his nostrils 
like smoke. — At other times, when swoln to an 
extent ready to burst, his head and tail lifted up, he 
spins or twirls round on the surface of the water. 
He acts his part like an Indian chief, when rehears* 
ing his feats of war. — Bertram's Travels in North 
America, 

STANZA XXVII, 1.4. 

Then forth uprose that lone wcQr-faring /Hn. 

They discover an amazing sagacity, and acquire, 
with the greatest readiness, any thing that depends 
upon the attention of the mind. By experience, and 
an acute observation, they attain many perfections to 
which Americans are strangers. — For instance, they 
will cross a forest, or a plain, which is two hundred 
miles in breadth, so as to reach, with great exactness, 
the point at which they intend to arrive, keeping, 
during the whole of that space, in a direct line, with- 
out any niaterial deviations : and this they will do 
with the same ease, let the weather be fair or cloudy. 
— With equal acuteness they will point to that part 
of the heavens the sun is in, though it be intercepted 
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by clouds or fogs. Besides this, they are able to 
pursue, with incredible facility, the traces of man or 
beast, either on leaves onigrass ; and on this account 
it is with great difficulty they escape discovery. — 
They are indebted for these talents not only to nature, 
but to an extraordinary command of the intellectual 
qualities, which can only be acquired by an unre- 
mitted attention, and by long experience. — They 
are in general very happy in a retentive memory. 
They can recapitulate every particular that has been 
treated of in council, and remember the exact time 
when they were held. Their belts of wampum pre- 
serve the substance of the treaties they have con- 
cluded with the neighbouring tribes for ages back, 
to which they will appeal and refer with as much 
perspicuity and readiness as Europeans can to their 
written records. 

Thefpndians are totally unskilled in geography, 
as well as all the other sciences, and yet they draw 
on their birch bark very exact charts or maps of the 
countries they are acquainted with.— The latitiide and 
longitude oQly are wanting to make them tolerably 
complete. 

Their sole knowledge in astronomy consists in be- 
ing able to point out the polar star, by which they 
regulate their course when they travel in the night. 

They reckon the distance of places, not by miles 
or leagues, but by a day's journey, which, according 
to the best calculations I could make, appears to be 
about twenty English miles. These they also divide 
into halves and quarters, and will demonstrate them 
in their maps with great exactness by the hierogly- 
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phics just mentroHed, when they regulate in council 
their war-parties, fr their most distant hunting excur- 
sions. — Lewis and ChiAK^mTravels, 
. Some of the French missionaries have supposed 
that llie Indians are guided by instinct, and' have 
pretended that Indian children can find their Way 
through a forest as easily as a person of maturer 
^ years; but this is a most absurd notion. It is un- 
questionably by a close attention to the growth of the 
trees, and position of the sun, that they find their 
way. . On the northern side of a tree there is gene- 
rally the . most moss ; and the bark on that side, in 
general, differs from that on the opposite one. The 
branches towards the south are, for the most part, 
more luxuriant thau those on the other sides of trees, 
and several other distinctions also subsist between the 
northern and southern sides, conspicuous to Indians, 
being taught from their infancy to attend to them, 
which a common observer would, perhaps, never 
notice. Being accustomed from their infancy like- 
wise to pay great attention to the position of the sun, 
they learn to make the most accurate allowance for 
its apparent motion from one part of the heavens to 
another ; and in every part of the day they will point 
to the part of the heavens where it is, although the 
sky be obscured by|Clouds or mists. 
. An instance of their dexterity in finding their way 
through an unknown country, came under my obser- 
vation when I was at Staunton, situated behind the 
Blue Mountains, Virginia. A number of the Creek 
nation had arrived in that town on their way to 
Philadelphia, whither they were going upon some 

G 
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a£&ire of importance, and had stopped there for the 
night. In the morning, some cugpmnstance or an- 
other, which could not he learned, induced one half 
of the Indians to set off without their companions, 
who did not follow until some hours afterwards. 
When these last were ready to pursue their journey, 
^veral of the towns-people mounted their horses to 
escort them part of the way. They proceeded along 
the high road for some miles, hut, all at once, hastily 
turning aside into the woods, though there was bo 
path, the Indians advanced confidently forward. The 
people who accompanied them, surprised at this move- 
ment, informed them that they were quitting the 
road to Philadelphia, and expressed their fear lest 
they should miss their companions who had gone on 
before. They answered that they knew better, that 
the way through the woods was the shortest to Phi^ 
ladelphia ; and that they knew very well that their 
companions had entered the wood kt the very same place 
where they did. Curiosity led some of the horsemen 
to go on ^ and to their astonishment, for there was 
apparently no track, they overtook the other Indians 
in the thickest part of the wood. But what appeared 
most singular was^ that the route which they took 
was found, on examining a map, to be as direct for 
Philadelphia as if they had taken the bearings by a 
mariner's compass. From others of their nation, 
who had been at Philadelphia at a former period, 
they had probably learned the exact direction of that 
city from their vills^es, and had never lost sight of 
it, although they had already travelled three hundred 
miles through the woods, and had upwards of four 
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hundred miles more to go befpre they could reach 
the place of their destination. Of the exactness with 
which they can find out a strange place, to which they 
have been once directed by their own people, a striking / 
example is furnished, I think, by Mr. Jefferson, in 
his account of the Indian graves in Virginia. These 
graves are nothing more than large mounds of earth 
in the woods, which, on being opened, are found to 
contain skeletons in an erect posture : the Indian 
mode of sepulture has been too often described to 
remain unknown to you. But to come to my story. 
A party of Indians^ that were passing on to some of 
the sea-ports on the Atlantic, just as the Greeks 
above-mentioned were going to Philadelphia, were 
observed, all on a sudden, to quit the straight road 
by which they were proceeding, and without asking 
any questions, to strike through the woods, in a di- 
rect line to one of these graves, which lay at the 
distance of some miles from the road. Now very near 
a century must have passed over since the part of 
Virginia, in which this grave was situated, had been 
inhabited by Indians, and these Indian travellers, 
who were to visit it by themselves^ had unquestionably 
never been in that part of the country before : they 
must have found their way to it simply from the de- 
scription of its situation, that had been handed down 
to them"^ by tradition. f 
Weld's Travels in North America , Vol. II. 
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^ ; STANZA XVI, L 4 

The Mammoth comes. -.. . ^ 

That, I am justified in making the Indian chief 
allude to the mammoth, as an emblem of terror and 
destruction, will be seen by the authority quoted 
below, ^ealung of the mammoth, orbigbuflyoi 
Mr. Jefferson states, thsit a tradition is preserved 
among the Indians of that animal still existiiig in 
the northern parts of America. 

A delegation of warriors from the Delaware 
tribe haTing visited the governor of Virginia during 
die revolatioii, on matters of business, the governor 
takm them some questions relative to their country, 
and, among others, what they knew or h^d heard 
of the' animal whose bones were found at the Salt- 
licks, on the Ohio. Their chief speaker imme- 
diately put himself into an attitude of oratory, and 
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with a pomp suited to what he conceived the eleva- 
tion of his subject, informed him, that it was a tra- 
dition handed down from their fathers, that in 
ancient times a herd of these tremendous animals 
came to the Bick«bone-licks, and began an universal 
destruction of the bear, deer, elk, buffalo, and other 
animals which had beep created for the use of the 
Indians : that the great Man above, looking down 
and seeing this, was so Enraged, that he seized his 
lightning, descended on the earth, seated himself on 
a neighbouring mountain on a rock, of which his 
seat and the prints of his ^t are still to be seen, 
and hurled his bolts among them, till the whole were 
slaughtered, except the big bull, who, presenting his 
forehead to the shafts, shook them off as they fell, 
but missing one, at length it wounded him in the 
side; whereon, springing round, he bounded over the 
Ohio, over the Wabash, the Illinois, and finally over 
thereat lakes, where he is living at this day." — 
Jefferson's Notes vn Virginia. 

STASZAXVII, 1. I. 

Scorning to wield the hatchet fir his briber 
'Gainst Brandt himself J went to battle firtp. 

This Brandt was a warrior of the Mohawk nation, 
who was engaged to allure by bribes, or to force by 
threats, many Indian tribes to the expedition against 
Pennsylvania. His blood, 1 believe, was not purely 
Indian, but half German. He disgraced, however, 
his European descent, by more than savage ferocity. 
Among many anecdotes which are givc;n of him, 
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the following is extracted from a traveller in Ame- 
rica, already quoted. **With a considerable body 
of his troops be joined the troops under the com«> 
mand of Sir John Johnson. A skirmish took place 
with a body of American troops : the action was 
warm, and Brandt was shot by a musket-ball in his 
heel; but the Americans, in the end, were defeated, 
and an officer, with sixty men, were taken prisoners. 
The officer, after having delivered up his sword, had 
entered into conversation \^ith Sir John Johnson, 
who commanded the British troops, and they were 
talking together in the most friendly planner, when 
Brandt, having stolen slily behind them, laid the 
American officer low with a blOw of his tomohawk. 
The indignation of Sir John Johnson, as may be 
readily supposed, was roused by such an act of 
treachery, and he resented it in the warmest terms. 
Brandt listened to hiqi unconcernedly, and when he 
had finished, told him that he was sorry for his dis- 
pleasure, but that, indeed, his heel was extremely 
painful at the moment , and he could not help re* 
venging himself on the only chief of the party that 
he saw taken. Since he had killed the officer, he 
added, his heel was much less painful to him than it 
had been before." -t-Welp's TVwefj, Vol. II. p. 297. 

STANZA XVII, 1. 8 and 9. 

To whom Ttor relatis^ nor blood remains^ 
No ! not a kindred drop that runs in human i^eins. 

Every one who recollects the specimen of Indian 
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eloquence given in the speech of Logan, a Ming« 
chief, to the Governor »of Virginia, <will perceive 
that 1 have attempted to paraphrase its concluding 
and most striking expression. — There runs Mt -a 
drop of my blood in the. veins of any living creature. 
The similar salutations of the fictitious personage in 
my story and the real Indian Orator, makes it. surely 
allowable to borrow such an expression; and if it 
appears, as it cannot but appear, to less advantage 
than in the Original, I beg the reader to reflect how 
difficult it is to transpose such exquisitely simple 
words without sacrificing a portion of their eflect. 
. In the spring of 1774* ^ robbery and murder 
were committed on an inhabitant of the frontiers of 
Virginia, by two Indians pf the Shawanee tribe. 
The neighbouring whitesj^ according to their custom, 
undertook to punish this outrage in a summary 
manner. Colonel Cresap, a man infamous for the 
many murders he had committed on those much in- 
jured people, collected a party, and proceeded down 
the Kanaway in quest of vengeance ; unfortunately, 
a canoe with women and children, with one man 
only, was seen coming from the opposite shore, un- 
armed and unsuspecting an attack from the whites. 
Cresap and )iis party concealed themselves on the 
bank of the riverj and the moment the canoe reached 
the shore, singled out their objects, and at one fire 
killed every person in it. This happened to be the 
family of Logan, who had long been dislinguished 
as a friend to the whites. This unworthy return 
provoked his vengeance; he accordingly signalized 
himself in the war which ensued. In the autumn of 
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the same year a •decisive batde was fought at ^e 
mouth of the great Kaoaway, in which the collected 
forces of the Shawanees, Mingoes, and Delawares, 
were defeated by a detachment of the Virginian 
militia. The Indians sued for peace. Logan, how- 
ever, disdained to be seen among the suppliants ; 
but lest the sincerity of a treaty should be disturbed 
from which so distinguished a chief abstracted him- 
self, he sent, by a messenger, the following speech to 
be delivered to Lord Dunmore. 

I appeal to any white man, if ever he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry, and he gave him not to eat ; 
if ever he came cold and naked, and he clothed 
him not. During the course of the last long and 
bloody war Logan remained idle in his cabin, an ad- 
vocate for peace. Such was my love for the whites, 
that my countrymen pointed as ^they passed, and 
said, Logan is the friend of white men. 1 have even 
thought to hav6 lived with you, but for the injuries 
of one man. Colonel Gresap the last spring, in cold 
blood « murdered all the relations of Logan, even 
my women and children. 

** There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins . 
of any living creature. — This called on me for re- 
venge. — I have fought for it. — I have killed many. 
— I have fully glutted my vengeance. — For my 
country, I rejoice at the beams of peace — but do 
not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of fear. 
—Logan never felt fear. — He vrill not turn on his 
heel to save his life. — Who is there to mourn for 
Logan? not one ! jEFFEasoN's Nctes on Virginia. 
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, . - ' . . ' - » ..'.%■'.,-. 

LocHiEt ! L0CHIEL5 beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array I 
For a fieM of the dead msh^s red on iny ^^tf * • 
And the dans of CulloJen are scaitter'd in fight. 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown; 
Woe, woe to the riders that Sample them down! 
Prdud Cumberland pranc«» inittlting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 
But hark! through the fast-flashing lightning pf war. 




A- 
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Tis thinC) O Gienuilin ! whose bride shall await^ 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate* 
A steed comes at morning; no rider is there 5 

But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh weep ! bat thy tears caniiot itiiiD£«r tte ' 
For a merciless sword on CuUoden shall wave, 
Culloden ! that reeks with the blood of the brave. 

tOGBIEL* 

Go, preach to the coward, thou death- telling setr! 
Or, if gory Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy oli wafering sight 
Xhis mantle,- to 00m liiiiEfiMM^ fright. 

Ha I langh'st thon, Iiochiel, my visien to scorn? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn? 
$ayy rush'd the bold eagle exultingly forth, 
Froiiiliii iKHBief in thedarkrolling clouds of the nerA? 
Lo t the dtn&Vfdtot'ef foemea oatspeeding, he rode 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad ; 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high 1 
Ah! Hume let him s^ed— for the spbiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit ? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars from the firmament cast? 
'TIS lite fife^hotrer <kf rata, all dreadfully' driven ' 
Fiiui Jilt Ify^'l'^^ &6 dbk«e0 offt^HMm; ' 
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Oh, crested Lochiei ! the peerless in might. 
Whose banners arise on the battlements' height, 
HeaTen's fire is around thee, to blast and to burn ; 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! . 
For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o'er her famishing brood. 

LOCHIEL. 

False Wizard, ayaunt ! I have marshaird my clan; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath. 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then welcome be Guniberland's steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam, like a wave on the rock I 
But woe to his kindred^ and woe to his cause, 
Whep Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 
When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd 
Qamanald the dauntless, and Moray the proud, 
All plaided and plum'd in their tartan array — 

WIZA&D. 

1 — --Lochiei, Lochiei, beware of tl^e day ! 

For dark and despairing, my sight I may seal. 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal : 

'Tis the sunset of life gives me n^ystical lore. 

And cpming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Gullpden's dread echoes shall ring . 

With the blood-hounds tbat bark for thy fugitive king. 
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Lo ! anointed by heaven with' the vials of wrath} 

Behold where he flies on his desolate path I 

Now indarkiiiw adtbilbwtile flofliMty i ^ Nfe^ 

Bise ! rise I ye wild tempests, and cover his flight I 
*Tis finished. Their thunders are hush'd on the moors: 
Cnllodea is lost, and my c<mi^ ii&jfim%»k '^ ^* * 
But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 
For the red eye of battle is shut in despair* 
Say, moMls he liie oceaii-^wav^, %«irifth%/il%iliy 
lilie a Umb ttktm his country cast hieing and i^m I 
Ah no I for a darker departure is near : 
The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier ; ^ 
His death-heH is tdlfingt 4h{ iMiPiT'y ikff/^hm imI 
Yon sight, that it freezes my spirit lo tell ! 
Life flutters coi^vals'd in his quivering limbs, 
And his bldod streaiiiitlg^kaillpfl^jtt agony swittlt/'*'^ 
Accurs'd be the faggots thai blaze at his feet, 
Where his heart shall beliimfm, ere it sazes Ui beat. 
With the smAt ^i its asEeatb potsMi the gak«— f 



LOCHIEL, 



——Down, soothless insulter ! I trust not the tale ; 
For net^r shall Allitti fc destiny meiff, ^ ^ - - 
Sohlai^ with dishonour, so foul with retreat. 
Though my perishing ranks shouldbe strew'd in their gore, ( 
Like ocean-weeds heap'd on the surf-heaten shore, 
Lodhiel, tM^Meii^ * hy chdltis, 
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Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 
With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ! 
And leaving in ^ttle no blot on his tiame, 
Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 
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On Iaticl«n) wlieii &e sun -wm hm^ 

All bloodless lay th' untrodden snoWy 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Lindefi saw another sight, 
Wbeii tike dnisai beat, at dead of night, 
Commanding fires of death to Hg^t 
The dadkneit of .the sceneiy. 

By torch and trumpet fast array'd, 
Each horseman drew his battle blade, 
And furious every charger neigh'd. 



BOHBNLINOBlf. 

Then shook the hills, with thunder rvr^n 
Then rush'd the steed, to battle driVn, 
Aiii'li^der than the holts of heaTen» 
Far fi«iii*4 tb ttHilto^. 

Bat redder yet that light shall gloir 

On Linden's hills of stained snow, ' | 
And bloodier jet the torrent flow 

^Tis mom, but scarce yon level sun 

Where furious Frank and fiary Hnn 
Shout in their sulph'rous cam^y. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brW,* 
Who rush to glory or the grave! 
WaT0| Munich! all thyl>amiers wave! 
4^4 clMi]gewilih sU.thy dilvalry I . 

Few, few, shall part where many meet ! 

The snow shall be their winding sheet, 
•And every turf beneath their feet ^ 
Shall be a soldier's sepulchre. 
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That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has brav'd, a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze! • 
Tour gloiioiti standard li^c|,«giin , 
To match another foe. 
And sweep through the deep, 
WMIe A« stwmy tempests Mow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long. 

And tbe mjmf 
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It 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start fro^ every wav9 ; * 

For the deck it wa& ^ir 6M fiirat,^ 

And ocean was their grave : 

Where Blake and mighty Nelson feUi 

Yoiij manlj hearts shall glovp^, 

As fe sweep thrcmgh the ie^, 

While the stormy tempests blow; 

While the battle rages loud and Jongi 

And Ifae storjny tempests blow. 

III. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, / . ,v», 

No towers along the steep; 

Her march is o'er the mountaill Waf€S| • 

Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders frbm her aatiTe oak, 

She quells the flood beloW|' .no ^ ^ . ^ 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow ; 

When the battle i^es loud and long, 

And the stormy tempests blow. 

The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific hum ; 
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Till danger's troubled night depart. 
And the star of peace retom. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors I 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame o^oar name, * ^ 
When Ihe stoiti his ceii'd to Wow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no niOt% , 
Jknd the storm has ceas'd to blow. ' ? 



GLENAHA. 



Wmre a band coraeth slowly with weeping and wail 7 
TKs the chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; * ' 
Andher sire, and the people, are 

Glenara came first with the; mourners and shroud ; 
Her kimsmen they follcrw'd, hiit T^^titHH iil^rilri#r 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around : 
They march'd aU ia silence — they look'd on the grpmidA 

In silence they march'd, over mountain and moor, 
To a heath, where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar: 
* Now here let us place the grey stone of her cairn : 
Why $feiik ye no word ?'^uii Gkmm th« sIm. 
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' And tell me, I charge you ! ye clan of my sponse, 
' Why fold ye your man ties, why ekmd ye your brows ?' 

So spake the rude chieftain : — no answer is made, 
But each mantle unfolding a dagger displayed. 

* I rlreaint of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud,' 
Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful apdloud^ 

< And empty tiiat Hu^dtaA «d lUl oMlii iSA mm : 

< Glenara I Glenaral now read me mj dbeaanr 



0! pale grew^^hedieek of that icUeftaiii f WMty 

When the shroud was unclos'd and no lady was seen ; 
When a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn. 
T was the youth who had loT^d the fair EHen of Lorn : 

< I dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, 
( I dreamt ^t lier lord was a barbarous chii^f : 
* On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem : 
' Glenara 1 Glenara I now read me my dream !' 



In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desart reyeal'd were his lady was found ; 
From a rock of occaj that bea^ity was boraei 
Now joy Ui iStmhmm ii fm Ellco of Lorn ! 
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I. " . , 

Of Nelson and the North 
Sing' tW^orious day's reno^ y t ^ i . 

When to the battle fierce came forth , 
All the .might of Denmark's crown, 
And her arms along the deep proudly shome 
By each gun the lighted brand, 
In a bold determin'd hand, \i& 
An4 the Prince of all the land '^'^'^ 
lai fkem on . — - ' ^ * > • ' 

n. 

'lake leviathans'' Hll6«l • ' -"^ " 

Lay their bulwarks on the brine j 
While the sign of battle flew 
, Oa the lofty British line ; 



iiiir 
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It was ten of April morn by tbe chime : 
As they drifted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death ; ' ^4,^ 

And the boldest held their breath 
F0ratiai«.-— 

in. 

But the mi^ht of England flushed 

To anticipate the seeiit ; ' 

And her van the fleeter ruill^l\ ' • * 
O'er the deadly space between. 
* Hearts of oak/ our captains cried ! when each gun, 
From Its adamantine Hps, ^ 
Spread a death -shade round the shipS| 
Like the hiirricane eclipse 

IV. 

Again! again! again! 
And the havoc^.did not slack, 
Tffl Awifflifa Pane ^ . ,4 

To mir cheering sent us back ; 
ThAr shots along the deep slowly boom-; 
Tfam ceased — and all ia wiQy !• ' 
Aa tfiqr strike the shatter'd sail ; 
Ofi til conflagration pale, 
Light the gloom. — . . 
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V.- 

Out spoke the Yictor then^ 
As he hail'd them o'er the wave; 
' Te are brothers ! ye are men ! 
^ And we conquer but to save ; 
^ So peace instead of death let us bring t 

* But yield, proud foe, thy fleet, 

* With the crews, at England's feet, 
' And make submission meet 

* To our king.' 

VL 

Then Denmark blest our chief, 
That he gave her wounds repose ; 
And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose. 
As death withdrew his shades from the day; 

While the sun look'd smiling bright 

O'er a wide and woeful sight, 

Where the fires of fun'ral light 

Pied away. 

VII. 

Now ]Gyf old England, raise! 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By^the festal cities' blaze, 
While the wine-cup shines in light ; 

H 
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And yet amidsj^ tliat joj and uproar, 
Let us think of jthem that sUlKf 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Ebiaorel 



VIII. 

Brave hearts ! to Britain's pride ^ 
Once so Mthfol aid so ftr^ J* * ' ^ 
On the deck of fame that died 
With the gallant good Riou ; ^ 
Soft sigh the winds of heav'n o'er their grave! 
While the billovr mournful rolls, 
And the mer^mid^s 80ii£C<liil(9l%. 
Singing glory to |he sonit 
Ofthebray^! 



' Captain lUou, justly entitled the gallant and the ^ood hy 
Lord Kek^ wfatu yfg»t,lM>wiigjirii ' i i ip i i»nli i Pt r' 




LORD ULLIN S DAUGHTER. 



A CHiEmiw, the HigWahds bound, 
Griesy ^ Boatman, d6 not tarry ^ 

* And I'U give thee a silver pound 

* To row us o'er the ferry/ 

' Now who' be ye would cross Lochgyle^ 

' This dark and stormy water?* 
' I^m the chief of Ulva's i8!e, 

* And tbis Wd Oma'a daughter, 

* And fast before her father's men 

' Three day» weVe fled together; 

* For should he find us in the glen, 

' My blood would stain the heather. 
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LOED ULLIn's daughter. 

< His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

< Should they our steps discover, 

* Then who will cheer my bonny bride, 

^ When they have slain her lover?* 

Outspoke the hardy Highland wight : 

* I'll go, my chief — I'm ready 2 

* It is not for your silver bright, 

* But for your winsome lady : 

* And, by my word ! the bonny bird 

* In danger shall not tarry; 

< So, though the waves are raging white, 

* rU row you o'er the ferry.' 

By this the storm grew loud apace ; 

Thewater-wrai^ was shrieking;* 
And in the scowl of heav'n each face ; 

Grew dark as they were speaking. , 

But still, as wilder blew the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 

Adoven the glen rode armed men ; 
Their trampling sounded 

* haste thee, haste 1' the kdy^ries, 

* Though tempests round us gather ; 

* I'll meet the raging of the skies, 

* But not an angry father.* 

The cvU spirit pf th^ wajtcrt. , 
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LORD ULLIIf's DAUCHtER. 1^3 

The boat has left a stormy land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 
When, oh! too strong for human hand, 

The tempest gathered o*er her. 

And still they rowM amidst the roar 

Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reach'd that fatal shore : 

His wrath was chang'd to wailing. 

For sore dismay'd, through storm and shade, 

His child he did discover : 
One lovely hand she;&trelch'd for aid^ 

And one was round her lover. 

< Gome back! come back!' he cried in erief, 

* Across this stormy water ; 

* And I'll forgive your Highland chief. 

* My daughter I — oh my daughter !* 

Twas vain : the loud waves lash'd the shore, 

Return or aid prevenfing i 
The waters wild went o'er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 
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LINES 



ON THE 



GRAVE OF A SUICIDE 



By strangers left upon a lonely shore, 

Un,J;^awn, unhonour'd, was the friendless dead j 

For cMd fe> weep, or widow to deplore, 
There never came to his unburied head—* 
All from his dreary habitation fled. r / . 

Wor will the lantern'd fisherman at eve' 
iM^ m^Mmi^^ hf ih€ «mlches' to^r, 

Where hellebore and hemlock seem to weave * 
Round its dark vaults a melancholy bow'r, 

. for ipiriu crif ^^4im at nighfs eadwflSKl liour. 
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LINES ON THE GRAVE OF A SUICIDE. I«y5 

They dread to meet thee, poor unfortunate ! 

Whose crime it was, on life's unfinished road. 
To feel the stepdame buffetings of fate, 

And render back thy being's heavy load. 

Ah ! once, perhaps, the social passions glow'd 
In thy devoted bosom and the hand 

That smote its kindred heart might yet be prone 
To deeds of mercy. Who may understand 

Thy many woes, poor suicide, unknown? 

He who thy being ^ave shall judge of thee alone. 
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♦ 

ODE TO WINTER. , 



TVhen first the fi ery-mantlill i 
39iS Iieaveul^ x acc begaa to raoi 

Bonnd the eafth and <»ceaa ]blii# - 
His cUldreE fcmr the i 
First, in green apparel dancing, 

The young Spring smil'd with angel grace^ 
Ed§j Summer wdx adfaiieifig, ^ ^ ^ 

Rush'd into her sire's embrace ; » . 

(Her brig^h;t-hair'4 sire, who bade, her keep 

For ever near^t to tis smile$, 
On Calpe's olive-shaded steep, 

On India's citron-cover'd isles) ' 
!ftlbre remote and buxom-browa, ' 

TiieXJiieeii of Yintage bow'd before his throi^e; 
A rich pomegr^iiate gemm'd her crown, - . 

A ripe j 
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ODE TO WINTER* . Ijy 

But howling Winter fled afar • ^ * ' * . 

To bilk that prop the poliyr star; • 
And ioiim on ^ileii^%mW 
With htm^'dmflmjiii %f Ma lMe> ^ 
Round the shore where loud laioi<m 

Whirls to death the roariag #tW - ^ 
Bound t|ie kdl i^ere Raiiic Min , 

Howls his war-song to the gale; 
Save when adown the- ravaged globe 

lie trariJts oin^ his M€m sidirm, 
Deflow'ring nature's grassy robe, 

And trampling on her faded form : 
Till light's returning lord assume 

Th0AAft^aM¥«mat^^ ' 

Of pow*r to pierce his raven plum^ ' \ ' ' 
And arT&tal-<$»ver'd shield. * ' T'^* ' 

Sire of Storms ! whose savage ear 

The Lapland drum delights to hear„N . 

When Frenzy with her blood-shot eye 

Implores thy dreadfuJ deity : , . - : 

Archangel! power of dmlatiiml \. .tJ^ 

Fast descending as thou art, 
Say, hath mortal invocation . i . . 

Spells to touch thy stony heart ? 
Then , sullen Winter, hear my prayer, . 
And gently rul^ the roin'd year ' iV 
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Nor chill the wand'rer^s bosom bare, 
Nor freeze the wretch's falling tear ; \ . . / 
To shadcleriiig wJot's mmmttod^ >ii|?v;;,.v { ; ^ / 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease t^.lfiijd.^^ ^ 
And gently on tbe o«|ihtii bead / * ' 
Of innocence descend. - * 

But chiefly spare, O King of Clouds ! * , 

The sailor on bis airy shrouds ; , 

When wrecli and bc^ns strew the 

And spectres walk along the deep. . , r -S^ '^ji^** ( ' 

Milder yet thy snowy breezes - ' ' ' 

Four OB yonder f^ted shores, 
Wbere the Rhine's broad billow freezeSi. 

Or the dark-brown JDauube roars. 
Oh winds of winter ! lik ye there 

To many a deep and dying groan ; 
Or start ye, demons of the midnight air, 

At shrieks and thunders louder than your own? 
Alas ! e*en your tMtalldrw^ breath * * 

May spare the victim, fallen low ; 
But nsan will ask no truce to death. 

So b^Hinds to huiBan iroe. * 

^ Tbi« ode was written in Germany, at the cIo«^ of 1800, 
beifoit.^ «im|^on of hoatilitieff. 
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'I^f r 5dliDIER*S DREAM. 



Oim bugles M%^&4i^fer Ae i^^il^^MtW^^ 

And the centinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 
And thousands had sunk on the ground OYerpoVr'dy 
He weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-4caring faggot that guarded the slaiii ; 

At the dead of tiie night a sweet vision I ^- 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again* 

Hethought from the battle-field's dreadful array 
Far, far I had roam'd on a desolate track ; 

'Twas autumn — and sunshine arose on the way 
To tbe home of my fiitliers, that welcom'd me badi. 
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I flew to tlie plel^nt fields traversed so oft 

la life's morniiig march, when my bosom was jomg 

I heard my own mountain-goats tiiitiDg aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain tliatlii««om#«i^ 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore, 
Frommy home and my weepi^friends never to jmrt 

My little ones kiss'd me a thousand times o'er, 
And my wife.sobb'd aloud in her fulness of heart. 

Stay, stay with us — rest; thou art weary and worn; 

And fain was their warrsbr.oJteu soldier to stay; 
Bat sorrow retniti^d wt A the dimiu of mora. 

And the YfMoe in my dfeaming ei^^ielted away. 



THE TURRISH LADY. 



^TwAS the tour when rites iinholj 
Cdr4;ii^ Paynim Toice to pra^ri'^ 

And the star that faded slowly * ^ 
Left to dews the freshen'd air. 

sultry fires had wasted, 
tt'and sweet the moonlight rose ; 

' '* itfai^'dliUvion of his woes. ' ' ^ 

Then 'twas fr«m an Emir's palace - - 

Came an eastern lady bright : 
She, in spite of tyrants jealous, 

Saw f^d Wd an English knight, ' ' . . 




1 82 THE TURKISH LADT. 

' Tell me, captive, why in iUiguisk 

' Where poor Christians as they langtti?^ 
. * Hear no sound of sabbath^bell ?* - ^, 
' ^ ' , ,^ ^ ' . 

' Twas on Triuiiylvaiiiafs Baaral^" 

* When the crescent shone aftr, 

* like a pde disastrous planet ' f VPT 

* O'er the purple'ti^ of iir«r ; 

' In lhat day of desolation, 

* Lady, I was captt ve laiad e; 

^ Bleeding for my Christian nation 

* By the walls of high Belgrade/ ~ ' 

f 

* Captive ! could the brightest jewel 

* From my turban set thee free?" 

* Lady, HQ I -*- the gift were cruel, \ 

Banscm'di y«l i# t«£lt of 11^. 

* Say, fair princess! would it grieve thee 

' Christian climes should we behold ?* 

* Nay, bold knigbil I would not leave t^ee^ 

* Were thy ransom pjiid in gold !* 

Now in heajven's blue expansion 

,Blose the midnight star to view> 
When to quit her f^^er's ipansion 



THE TURKISH LADT. l85 

* Fly we then, while none discover! 

* Tyrant barks, in vain ye ride !* 
Soon at Rhodes the British lover 

Clasji'd his blooming Eastern brid^, 
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EXILE OF JSRIIf. 



TifEBB came to the a poor Exile of Erin ; 

The dew on his ihin robe was heavy and chill : 
Tor his country he sigh'd when at twilight repairing 

To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill : 
But Hie da j««lftr atiraot^d Ms eye's sad deirottoii ; 
For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once in the fire of his youthful emotion, 

He sang tlie boUt antlitai of Erin go bragh. 

Sad is my fate ! said the heart-broken stranger^ 

Tlie iriU im^cBi^ wolf to a covert can flee ; 
But I have no refuge from famine and dangeir^ 

A home and a country remain not to me. 
]fe?er agtoti in die ffiem summer bowm, 
Wherjffflsgr forefathers liv'd shall I spend the sweet hottfVy 
Or cover i^y harp with the wild-woven flowers, 
' Ai^ Strike to the Qun^ers of Erin go bragjh ! 



EXILE OF ERIN. l85 

Erin, my country ! though sad mi t&tsikmf 
In dreams I revisit thy sea-beaten shore; 

But, alas I in a far foreign land I awaken, 

And sigh for the friends who can meet me no more! 

dfii cradl iitel wilt diaa merer replace im 

In a mansion of peace -^where no perils cancliiseme? 

ISmer a|;aiii shall nay brothers enpibrace me? 
ftey died to defend me, or lire to deplore ! 

V^ere is my cabin-door, fast by the wild wood ? 

* Sisters and sire! did ye weep for its fall? 
Where is the mother that look'd on my childhood ? 

And where is the bosom-friend, dearer than all? 
Oh ! my sad heart I long abandon'd by pleasure, 
Wh^ did k dimt on i fast*M^ tmamtel 
Tears, like the rain-drops, may fall without measure, 
But rapture and beauty they caoAot r^jilU . 

T0t.^ its sad recollections suppressing, 
One dying wish my lone bosom can draw : 

Erint m ekS^ Bequeaths thee Ms Messing ! '^'^ ^ 
Land of my forefathers ! Erin go bragh ! 

Buried and cold, when my heart stills its motion, 

Green be thy fields — sweetest isle of the ocean ! 

And thy harp-striking bards sing aloud with derotion— 
£ria inaroiuwi! — ^Erin go bragh M V ' 

^keUnd mjr darilDg,<^r«laaid forerer* 



I. • . ' '.r'.i iii^ tWi/I^ . 

WRlTTErr AT THE REQUEST OF THE HIGIU.AND SOCIETY^ 

LONDON, WHE?^ MET TO COMMEMORATE THE IMF 
MARCH, THE DAY OF THE VICTORT IN EGYPT. 



^ Pledge to tbe tnki^4|i#j%gld^ birth ! 

Invinable t«ematitie ll^if^^^^^i^ ' ; ^ - 
Pledge to tie memory oC her parted worth! 

And, first ^atidst the lifave, remember Moore ! . 

And be i|4^1t«^fri^Oi ttwt ^me |i> uiv^./h;!. 
In festive hours which prompts the patriot's nigh I 

Who would not envy such as Mooj:e to Vm^l i- ; 
And died he not as heroes wish to dk? ' . ; 

Yes, though too soon attaining glory's goal, ^ 
' Tefii yi^lmgKt career short was giv'n; 
,' Yet iri a mighty cause his phoenix soul 
Rose on the. flames of victory to Heaven! 



HUES ON THE VICTORT IN EGYPT. 187 

How oft (if beats in subjugated Spain 

One patriot heart) in secret shall it mourn 

Tor him ! how oft on far Corunna's plain 
Shall British exiles weep upon his urn ! 

Peace to the mighty dead ! — our bosom thanks 
In sprightlier strains the living may inspire ! 

Joy to the chiefs that lead old Scotia's ranks , 
Of Roman garb and more than Roman fire! 

Triumphant be the thistle still unfurl'd; 

Dear symbol wild ! on freedom's hills it grows. 
Where Fingal ^emm'd the tyrants of the world, 

And Roman eagles found unconquer'd foes. 

Joy to the band ^ this day on Egypt's coast, 
Whose valour tam'd proud France's tricolor. 

And wrench'd her banner from her bravest ho$t, 
fiaptiz'd Invincible in Austria's gore ! 

Joy for the day on red Vimeira^s strand, 

When bayonet to bayonet oppos'd, 
First of Britannia's host her Highland band 

Gave but the death-shot once, and foremost clos'd I 

Is there a son of generous England hef e. 
Or fervid Erin? — he with us shall join, 

To pray that in eternal UI^on dear, 

The ros^, the shamrock, and the thistle twine. 

' The 43d regimeot. 
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l88 LIWES ON THE VICTORY IN EGYPT. 

Types of a race who shall th* invader scorn , 

As rocks resist the billows round their shores- 
Types of a race who shall to time unborn 

Their country leave uncon<{uer'd as of yore. 
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WRiTOir oir TismcTG a smmf m Mi&nmnmn. 



4 ' 

At the silence of twilight*s contemplative IiWf j 

I have mus*d in a sorrowful mood 
' On tim iiii^^^lln^'k^^ 

Where the home of my forefathers stood. 
All ruia'd and wild is their roofless abode, 

And lonely the dark raven's sheltering tree ; 
And traveirdby few is tim gras^Mover'd ir«iad, . ' 
Where the hunter of deer and the warfibf 'l^llde 

To his hills that encircle the sea. ^ -.^ • ' . ' 

■ , ..v., . ; ; fA 
Yet wandering I found on my ruinous walk) U 

By the dial-stone aged and green, 
One rose of die wildmiess left cm its stalk, 
itmA wbere a garden had been. , 
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LINES ON A SCENE IN ARGTLESBIRE. 

Like a brotherless hermit, the last of its race. 
All wild in the silence of nature, it drew 

From each wandering sun-beam a lonely embrace ; 

For the night-weed and thorn overshadow'd the place 
Where the flower of my forefathers grew. 

Sweet bud of the wilderness ! emblem of all 

* That remains in this desolate heart I 
The fabric of bliss to its centre may fall, 

But patience shall never depart ! 
Though the wilds of enchantment, all vernal and bright, 

In the days of delusion by fancy combin'd ' 
With the vanishing jduotoms of love and delight. 
Abandon my soul, like a dream of the night, 

And leave but a desert behind. 

Be hush'd, my dark spirit! for wisdom condemns 

When the faint and the feeble deplore i 
Be strong as the rock of the ocean that stems 

A thousand wild waves on the shore I 
Through the perils of chance and the scowl of disdain, 

May'thy front be unalter'dj thy courage elate ! 
Yea! even the name I have worshipped in vain 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance again 

To bear is to conquer our fate. 
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O CONNOR'S CHILD, 



OR THE 

FLOWER OF LOVE LIES BLEEDING. 



I- 

Oh ! once the hai*p of Intiisfail ^ 

Was strung fail high to notes of gladness ; 
But yet it often told a tale 

Of more prevaiHi^; sadness. 
Sad was the note, and wild its fall. 

As winds that moan at iii^t forlorn 
Along the isles of Fion-Gall, 

When, for OKIonnor^^ child to mourn, 

* IrelancI, 
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J 9^ O'Connor's child. 

The harper told, how lone, how far 
From any mansion's twinkling star, 

- From any path of social men, 
Or voice, hut from the fox's den. 
The lady in the desert dwelt ; 
And yet no wrongs, no fear she felt : 
Say, why should dwell in place so wild 
O'Connor's pale and lovely child ? 

ir. 

Sweet lady ! she no more inspires 

Green £rin's hearts with hcauty's power. 
As, in the palace of her sires, - 

She hloom'd a peerless flower. 
Gone from her hand and bosom, gone, 

The royal broche, the jewell'd ring, 
That o'er her dazzling whiteness shone, 

Like dews on lilies of the spring. 
Yet why, though fall'n Jier brother^s kerne ^ 
Beneath De fiourgo's hattle stern. 
While yet in Leinster unexplor'il - 
Her friends survive the English sword ; 
Why lingers she from Erin's host 
So far on Galway's shipwreck'd coast ? 
Why wanders she a huntress wild^^ 
O'Connor's pale and. lovely ^qhild? 

' Kerne, the ancient Irish foot soldiery. 
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An d fix'd on empty space, why burn 
^ Her eyeswith momentary wildaess; ^jtk 
AiiftwbereAti^ai^liejrtheiiretant - ^Pl 

To more thm Woman's mildne$s ? ' ' . 
l)wlieYeIl'd are h&e rmen locks j 

On C(^nmdkt M6ma%nmime ate call*; 
And oft amidst tb^ lonely rodb ' 

She sings sweet madrigals. 
Plac'd in the foxglove and the moss, 

Tiat is the spot where, evermofe, 
Th^ lady, at l^er shieling « door, 
£ii}<ijr»'&«1^ ill 

The living and the dead can Wmm't ' ' ? ' ^it ^ ' 
For, lo! to love-lorn fantasy, ' ^ *' 

The hero of her heart is nigh. 

' / JV " ' ^ ^^^^^ * 

Bright as the bow that spans the storm, • , . : 

In Erin's yellow rmtnre clad, . Mtj Wrw^^ * 
A son of light — a lovely form, , -f 

He comes and makes her glad : . * 

Mow on the grass-green turf he sits, 

His tassell'd horn beside him laid; . . . 

Now o'er the hills in chase he flits, 

The Monter, and the deer a shade ! 

'liidtbiiltoraiMti. 



J94 e'coimoR's €uil&. 

Sweet mourner I these are shadows Tai'o ' 
That cross the twilight of her brain ; 
Tet she will tell you she is blest. 
Of Connocht Moran's tomb possess'd. 
More richly than in Aghrim's bow'r^ 
When bards high praisM her beauty's fow'r, 
And kneeling pages oiTer'd up 
The morat in a golden cup. 

V. 

* A hero's bride ! this desert bow 

< It ill befits thy g^Ule breecUng : 

' And wherefore dost thou loy^t this flow'r 

< To call — ' My love lie» bleeding T 

* This purple flow'r my lears hare nura'd ; 

* A hero's blood supplied it» Uoooft : 

* I love it, for it wais the first 

' That grew on Connocht Moran's tomb. 

< Oh! hearken, stranger, to my voice! 

* This desert mansion is my choice! 

< And^Iest, though fSatal, be the st«r 

< That led me to its wilds afar : 

< For here these p«iAIeM mountains free 

* Gave shelter to my lote atid me; 

* And ev'ry rOck and evVy stotie 

* Bare witness Aat he was my own. 
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* O'Connor's child , I was the bud - 
' Of Erin's royal tree of glory, . ; 

* But woe to them that wrapt in blood 

* Still as I c^flsp my burning brain, / ' 

* A death-^eiie..rushes on m^ ^.%^*? y, \ V • 

* It nm 6*ef and o'er again, 

' The bloody feud — tl8e fatal night, 
' When chafing Connocht Moran's sco^ ^y^^ 

* They call'd j^j hero ^swej^ boxn j ^ ^ 

* And bade j^/!b<^|^^ ^ . I . 

* Than from O'Coni^pfJl^jtise of pride. ^ 

* Their tribe, they said, their high degree, , 

* Wis sung in Tara's psaltery; ' . 

' Witness their Eath's victorious tg^^**^.^ ^ 

* And Cathal of the bloody hai^d : ^ ^ ^ . 

* Glory (they said) and power and honour 
< in the maniiiMaCM^Connor ; 

* Sut he, my loved one, bore in field 

* A meaner crest upon his shield. • »^ 

» The psalter of Ttra mm the §rea«t «iatioaaW*§uttr of the 
aament Irish, \ • 

'* Vide the note upon the victories of the house of O^C^- 
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o^coftnor's CniLDU 



VII. 

^ Ah, brothers ! what did it avail 

* That fiercely and triumphantly 
< Ye fought the English of the pale, 

^ And stemm'd De Bourgo's chivalry? 
' And what was it to love and me 

* That barons by your standard rode, 

* Or beal-fires " for yonf jubilee 

* Upon an hundred mountains glowed ? 

' What though the lords of tower and dome, 

* From Shannon to the North-sea foam, — 

* Thought ye your iron hands of pride 

* Gould break the knot that love had lied? 
^ No : — let the eagle chatige his plume, 

' The leaf its hue, the flow'r its bloom ; 

* But ties around this heart were spun 

' That could not, would not, b^ undone! 

VIII. 

* At bleating of the wild watch-fold 

' Thus sang my love — " Oh, come with me ? 
Our bark is on the lake, behold 
Our steeds are fastened to the tree. 

'< Fires hghted on May-day on the bill tops by the Irish* 
Vide the note to Stan» YII. 
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Gome far from Castle-Comior's clans — 
Gome with thy belted forestere, 
*^ And beside the lake of swans, 

Shall hunt for thee the fallow-deer; 
And build thy hut, and bring thee home 
" The wild-fowl and the honey-comb ; 
And berries from 1)9 wood provide, 
And play my clarshech'* by thy side. 
" Then come, my love !** — ' How could 1 stay ? 

* Our nimble stag-houndls tracVd the way, 

* And I pursued, by moonless skies, 

* Tbft light of Gonnocht Moran's eyes. 

IX. 

< And fast and far, before the star 

^ Of day-sprii^ rush'd we through the glade, 
^ And saw at dawn the lofty bawn 

' Of Gastle-Gonnor fade. 

* Sweet was to us the hermitage 

< Of this unplough'd, untrodden shore ; 
' Like birds all joyous from the cage, 
^ For m^n's neglect we lov'd it mpre. 
And well he knew, my huntsman dear, 

* To search the game with hawk and spear ; 

* While I, his ev'ning food to dress, 
' Would sing to him in hapj^ness. 

The harp. 

Ancient fortification. 
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ig8 O'CONNCOI'S 

' But, oh, that midnight of despair I 

* When I Tras doom'd to reiid my hair : 
' The night, to me, of shridting sorrow ! 

* The night, to him, that had no m«rrow! 

X. 

* When all was hush'd, It even-tide, 

* I heard the haying of their heagle : 

* Be hush'd ! my Gonnocht Moran cried, 

' 'Tis hut the icreaming of the eagle. 

* Alas! 'twas not the eyrie's sound; 

* Their hloody hands had track'd ns <mh; 

* Up list'ning starts i>ur couchant hound — 

And, hark! again, that nearer shout 

* Brings faster on the murderers. 

* Spare, spare him — Braul — Desmon4 fierce 

* In vain — no voice the adder charms ; 

* Their weapons cross'd my sheltering arms 2 

* Another's sword has laid him low ^ 

* Another's and aifiother's 

* And every hand that dealt the blow-- 

* Ah me I it was a brother's ! 

^ Yes, when his moanings died away, 
^ Their iron hand< had dog the cli^, 

* And o'er his burial turf they trod, 
' And I beheld~Oh God ! Oh God! 
' His life-blood oozing from the sod ! 
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o^<:onnor's gbild. 
XL 

Warm in his dealh-wounds sepulchred, 

* Ah&i my warrior's spirit ^wrt^ ' 
Nor mass nor ulla-lulla heard 

* Lamenting soothe his graTe. 
Dragg'd to their hated mansion hack, 

< How long in fhraTdom's grasp I laj 
I knew not, for my soul was black, 

* And knew no change of night or day. 
Oae ifigllt of horror itmnd^flb grew; 
Or if I saw, or felt, or knew, 
'Twas hut when those grim visagtt| . 

my race, 

Glar'd on each eye-balFs aching throb, 
And check'd my bosom's pow'r to sob; 
Or when my heart with pulses drear 
Beat like a death-watch t6 my ear. 

m 

But Heav'n, at last, my soufa ectiptte 

* Did with a vision bright inspire : 
I woke, and felt upon my lips 

* A prophetis^« fiM^ » - - i> - • . 
Thrice in the east a war-^rum beat, 

* I heard the Saxon's trumpet sound, 
And rang'd^ as to the judgment-seat, 

< My gaiitf , pe^mA^mgiiMkistif f^ 
The IrUh IaittMill»tf^«i» tlie SM: 
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* Clad ia the helm and shield they came ; 
' For now De Bourgo's sword and flame 

* Had ravag'd Ulster's bounderies, 

* And lighted up the midnight skies. 

* That standard of 0'G>nnor's sway 

* Was in the turret where I lay ; 

' That standard, with so dire a look, 

* As gastly shone the moon and pale, 

* I gave, that every bosom shook 

* Beneath its iron mail. 

XIII. 

' And go! (I cried) the combat seek, 
' Ye hearts that unappalled bore 

' The anguish of a sister's shriek ; 
• Go I — - and return no more ! 

' For sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
^ Shall grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold 

* The banner with victorious hand, 

' Beneath a sister's curse unroll'd. 

* stranger] by my country^s losst 
' And by my love ! and by the cross ! 

* I swear I never could have spoke 

* The curse that sever'd nature's yoke, 
' But that a spirit o'er me stood, 

* And fir'd me with the wrathful mood; 
*' And frenzy to my heart was giv'n, 

* To speak the malison of heav'n. 
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XIV. 

* They would have crossed themselves, all mute; 

< TKey would taw pmy*d to burst the spell ; 

* But, at the st mping of my foot, 

' Each hand down pow'rless fell I 

* And go to Attmnree! )^ (I cried) 

* High lift the banner of your pride ! 

* But know that where its sheet unrolls 

* The weight of blood is on your souls ! 
' wliare the havoeof yofeur iMhne 

* Shall iloat as high as mountain fern! 

* Men shall no more youip mansion know | 

« T!i# nettle on yottr^k^rft shaSa groW f ^ 

* Dead, as the green obliviour flood 

* That mantles by your walls, shall be 

* The glory of O'Connor's blood I ' \ 

* Away ! away to Athnnree ! 

« Where, downward wben the sun shall faBj* 

* The raven's wing shall be your pall ! " ' 

* And not a vassal shall nnlace ^ ^ 

* Tae viaor from your dying face ! 

* A bolt that overhung our dome, 

* Suspended till my curse was giv'n, ^ 

* Soon is it passed these lips of foam, 

* PeaPd in the Hood-.r«d heaven. 

Athoni^ tiie battk IbQ^tltt ihi, whi0h d«eid«d Oic 
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* Dire was the look that o*er their backs 

* The angry parting brothers threw : 
' But now, behold ! like cataracts, 

^ Come down the hills in view 
^ O'Connor's plumed partizans ; 

* Thrice ten Kilnagorvian clans 

* Were marching to their doom : 

* A sudden storm their pluniage toss'd, 
^ A flash of lightning o'er them cross'd, 
' And all again was gloom ! 

XVI. 

* Stranger ! I fled the home of grief, 

* At Connocht Moran's tomb to fall ; 

* I found the helmet of my chief, 

* His bow still hanging on our waU, 

* And took it down, and vow'd to rove 

^ This desert place a huntress bold ; 

* Nor would I change my buried love 

^ For any heart of living mould. 

* No! for I am a hero's child, 

* I'll hunt my quarry in the wild ; 

^ And still my home this mansion make, 

* Of all unheeded and unheeding, 

* And cherish, for my warrior's sake, 

* The flower of love lies bleeding/ 
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THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 



Rieclatm'd ffom0arlii/'l%9»^^ I 

Her wings of immortality ; 
Susj^end thy harp in happier sphiare^ n 
iciljNfl& thine influence illuin^ 
The gladness of our j^zbiiee. 

ApA %, like €fttd»%ixi mae^&ftUn^^P^ 
Discord and sUi&;ft^BmasV nainey 
£xorcis'd by bit atttDjorj ; 
Fdr he was'dUef <^ bards titat swell 

The heart with songs of social flame 
And high deliciwa rerelry. 



^ •■ . g¥i^ed by Google 
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And love's own strain to him was given, 

To warble all its ecstasies 

With Pythian words unsought, unwill'd, — 

Love, the surviving gift of Heaven, 

The choicest sweet of Paradise, 

In life's else bitter cup distill'd. 

Who that has melted o'er his lay 
To Mary's soul in Heav'n above. 
But pictured sees, in fancy strong, 
The landscape and the livelong day 
That smiled upon their mutual love — 
Who that has felt forgets the song? 

Nor skill'd one flame alone to fan : 

His country's high-soul'd peasantry 

What patriot-pride he taught ! — how much 

To weigh the inborn worth of man ! 

And rustic life and poverty 

Grow beautiful beneath his touch: 

Him, in his clay-built cot***, the muse 
Entranc'd, and show'd him ail the forms 
Of fairy-light and wizard gloom, 
(That only gifted poet views,) 
The genii of the floods and storms, 
And martial shade from glory's tomb. 

* Bums was bom ia Clay-cottage, which hit father had built 
with his owa haods. 
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On Bannock-field what thoughts arouse 

The swain whom BuaNs's song inspires ? 

Beat not his Caledonian veins ^ 

As o'er the heroic turf he ploughs, 

"With all the spirit of his sires, 

And all their scorn of death and chains? 

And see th^ Scottish exile, tann'd 

By .many a far and foreign clime. 

Bend o'er his home-born verse, and weep 

In memory of his nlitive land. 

With love that scorns the lapse of timei 

And ties that stretdi beyond the deep. 

Encamp'd by Indian rivers wild^ 

The soldier, resting on his arms, 

In BuRNs's carol sweet recals 

The scenes that blest him when a child, 

And glows and gladdens at the charms 

Of Scotia's woods and water&lli. 

deem not, midst this W6rldly strife, 

An idle art the Poet brings ; 

Let high Philosophy control. 

And sages calm, the stream of life ; 

'Tis he refines its fountain-springs, 

The nobler passions of the souU 
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It is the muse tlut consecrates 
The native banner of the brave, 
Unfurling at the trumpet's breath 
Bose, thistle, harp ; 'tis ^he elates 
To sweep the field or ride the wave, 
A sunburst in the storm of dea&. 

And thou, young hero, when thj p^ 

Is crossed with mournful svrord and plume ; • 

When public grief begins to fadef 

And only tears of kindred fall ; 

Who but the bard shall dress thy tomb, 

And greet with fame thy gallant shade ? 

Such was the soldier fiuAiis, forging 

That sorrows of mine own intrude 

In strains to thy great memory due. 

In verse like thine, oh ! could he live. 

The friend I moum'd — the iNrave, the good — 

Edward that died at Waterloo ! * 

Farewell, high chief of Scottish song! 
' That couldst alternately impart * 
Wisdom and rapture in thy page, 
And brand each vice with satire strong; 
Whose lines are mottoes of the heart, 
Whose truths electrify the sage. 

* Major Edi^ard Hodge of the 7th Hussars, who fell at the 
head of his squadron in the attack of the Polish Lancers. 
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Farewell ! and ne'er may Envy dare 
To wring one baleful poison'd drop 
From the crush'd laurels of thy bust ; 
But while the lark sings sweet in air. 
Still may the grateful pilgrim stop. 
To bless the spot that holds thy dust. 
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hmm.^ the chief of the wifflike clan of theiiCftf^ 

T^MnyimA McibMei frdub mtm^ d^stinglllslii»'lh^ 
their narrow sphere for great personal prowess, was 
a maa worthy of a better cause and fate than that in 

in 1 745- memory is still fondly cherished among 
the Highlanders, by the appellation of tlie *' gentle 
ltO€hielj \ for he was famed for his social virtues as 
much as his martial and magnanimous, though mis- 
taken, loyalty. His in^nefice Wiis so important among 
the Highland chiefs, that it depended on his joining 
- with his clan whether the standard of Charles should 
hriTMSed'or libt in i74Si Loehtel hifti^lf was too wiM 
a man to be blind to the consequences of so hopeleii' 
an enterprise, but his sensibility to the point of 
honour overruled his wisdom. Charles appealed to 
his loyalty, and he could not brook tbe reproaches 
of his Prince. When Charles landed at Borrodale, 
Loehiel wait ^mn^ hioiy tel his way called 

la 
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at his brother's house (tameron of Fassafern), and 
told him on what errand he was going ; adding, how- 
ever, that he meant to dissuade the Prince from his 
enterprise, Fassafern advised him in that case to 
communicate his mind by letter to Charles. No," 
said Lochiel, I think it due to my Prince to give 
him my reasons in person for refusing to join his 
standard." *' Brother," replied Fassafern, ** I know 
you better than you know yourself; if the Prince 
once sets his eyes on you, he wiU make you do what 
' he pleases.'* The interview accordingly took place ; 
.and Lochiel, with many arguments, but in vain, 
pressed the Pretender to return to France, and re- 
serve himself and his friends for a more favourable 
occasion, as he had come, by his own acknowledg- 
ment, witiioui arms, or money, or adherents : or, at 
all events, to remain concealed till his friends should 
meet and deliberate, what was best to be done. 
CharleSj whose mind was wound up to the utmost 
impatience, .paid no regard to this proposal^ but 
answered, \^ that he was determined to put all to the 
hazard." In a few days," said he, I will erect 
. the royal standard, and proclaim to the people of 
Great Britstiu that Giarles Stuart is come over to 
claim the crown of his ancestors^ and to win it or 
perish in the attempt. Lochiel, who by my father 
Jxas often told me he was our firmest friend, may 
stay at home, and learn from the newspapers the 
fate of his Prince." ^* No," said Lochiel, I will 
share the £ate of my Prince, and so shall every man 
over whom nature or fortune hath given me any 
power." f 
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The other chieftains who followed Charles em- 
braced his cause with nx> better hopes. Tt engages our 
sympathy most strongly in their behalf, that no mo- 
tive, but their fear to be reproached with cowardice 
or disloyalty, impelled them to the hopeless advea- 
ture. Of this we have an example in the interview 
of Prince Charles with Cl^pronald, another leading 
chieftain in the rebel ar^y. 

" Charles," says Home, almost reduced to de- 
spair, in his discourse with Boisdale, addressed the , 
two Highlanders with great emotion, and, summing 
up his arguments for taking arms, conjured them to 
assist their prince, their countryman, in his utmost 
need. Clanronald and his friend, though well in-- 
dined to the cause, positively refused, and told him 
that to take up arms without concert or support was 
to pull down certain ruin on their own heads. Charles 
persisted, argued, and implored. During thfs con-r 
versation (they were on shipboard) the parties walked 
backwards and forwards on the deck ; a High- i 
lander stood near them, armed at all points, as was 
then the fashion of his country. He was a younger 
brother of Kinlock Moidsirt, and had come ofFjto the . 
ship to enquire for news, not knowing who was 
aboard. When Iw gathered from Aeir discourse 
that the stranger was the Prince of Wales; when he 
heard his chi«f and his brother- refme to take arms 
with their prince ; his colour went and came, his eyes 
sparkled, he shifbed his place, and grasped his « word. 
Charles observed his demeanour, and turning briskly 
to him, called out, Will you assist me ?*' — I will, 1 
I will," said Ronald, '* though no other man in the 
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Highlands should draw a sword, i am ready to die 
for jou I" Cbarlesi with a profusion of thanks to his 
champion I said, He wished ail the Highlanders 
were like him." Without further deliberation, the 
two Macdonakis declared that they would also join, 
and use their utmost endeavours to engage their 
countrymen to lake armW 

Home's Hisiorj- of the Rebellion j p. 40* 

NOTE Sp. i56, 1. 5. 

rreep, Albin! 

The Gaelic appellation of Scotland, more particu^ 
larly the Highlands. 

NOTE*, p. i58, 1. I and 2. , 

Lo! anointed bj Heaven with the yials ofwrathf 
Behold where he flies on his desolate path! 

The lines allude to the many hardships of the royal 
sufferer. 



* An account of the second sight, in Irish called 
taish^ is thus given in Martin's Description of the 
. IVestern Isles of Scotland, '* The second sight is a 
singular faculty of seeing an otherwise invisible ob- 
ject, without any previous means used by the person 
who sees it for tb^t end. I'he vision makes such « 
lively impression upon the seers that they neither 
^e nor think of anx thing else except the vision ai 
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Jong as it contiaues; and then they appear pensive 
t>r jovial according to the object which was repre- 
sented to them. 

At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person 
are erected, and the eyes continue staring until the 
object vanishes. This is obvious to others who are 
standing by when the persons happen to see a vision > 
and occurred more than once to my own observation^ 
and to others that were with me. 

There is one in Skie, of whom his acquaintance 
observed, that when he sees a vision the inner parts 
of his eyelids turn so far upwards, that, after the oh* 
ject disappears, he must draw them down with his 
fingers, and sometimes employs others to draw them 
down, which he finds to be much the easier way. 

This faculty of the second sight does not lineally 
descend in a family, as some has imagined ; for I 
know several parents who are endowed with it, and 
their children are not, and wee yersd, Neither is it 
acquired by any previous compact. And after strict 
inquiry, I could never learn from any among them 
^hat this faculty was communicable to any whatso- 
ever. The seer knows neither the* object, time, nor 
place of a vision before it appears ; and the same ob% 
ject is often seen by different persons living at a con-- 
siderable distance from one another. The true way 
of judging as to the time and circumstances is by ob«- 
servation; for several persons of judgment who are 
without this ^Knilty are more capable to judge of the 
design of a vision than a novice that is a seer^ If an 
object appear in the day or night, it will come to 
pass sooner or latter accordingly. 
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<Mf an object is seen early in a morning, which is 
not frequent, it will be accomplished in a lew hours 
afterwards; if at noon, it will probably accom- 
plished that very day ; if in the evening, peiiiaps that 
night ; if, after candies be lighted, it will be accom- 
plished that night : the latter always an accomplish- 
ment by weeks, months, and sometimes years, accord- 
ing to the time of the night the vision is seen. 

When a shroud is seen mhtmt one, it is a sure 
prognostic of death. The time is judged according 
to the height of it about the person ; for if it is not 
seen above the middle, death is not to be expected 
for the space of a year, and perhaps some months 
longer : and a& it is frequently seen to ascend higher 
towards the head, death is concluded to be at hand 
within a few days, if not hours, as daily experience 
confirms. Exemples of this kind were shown me, 
when the person of whom the observations were then 
made was in perfect health. 

It is ordinary with them to see houses, gardens, 
and trees, in places void of all these, and this in pro- 
cess of time is wont to be accomplished ; as at Mogs- 
lot, in the isle of Skie, where there were but a few 
sorry low houses thatched with straw ; yet in a few 
years the vision, which appeared often, was accom* 
plisbed by the building of several good houses in the 
very spot represented to the seers^ and by the plant- 
ing of orchards there. I 

To see a spark of fire is a forerunner of a dead 
child, to be «een in the arms of those persons; of 
which there are aeveral instances. To see a ^t 
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empty at the time of sitting in it is a presage of that 
person's death quickly after it. 

When a noTioe, or one that has lately obtained 
the second sight, sees a vision in the night^tkne 
without doors, and comes near a fire, he presently 
falls into a swoon. 

Some find themselves as it were in a crowd of 
people, having a corpse, which they carry along with 
them ; and after such visions Uie seers come in sweat* 
ing, and describe the vision that appeared. If there 
be any of their acquaintance among them, they give 
an account of their names, as also of the bearers ; but 
they know nothing concerning the corpse." 

Horses and cows (according to the same credulous . 
author),, have certainly sometimes the same faculty ; 
and he endeavours to prove it by the signs of fear 
which the animals exhibit, when second-sighted per- 
sons see visions in the same place. 

* ' The seers (he continues) are generally illiterate 
and well-meaning people, and altogether void of de- 
sign : nor could I ever learn that any of them ever 
made the least gain by it; neither is it reputable 
among them to have that faculty. Besides, the people 
of the isles are not so credulous as to believe impli- 
citly before the thing predicted is accomplished ; but 
when it is actually accomplished afterwards, it is not 
in their power to deny it, without offering violence 
to their own sense and reason. Besides, if the seers 
were deceivers, can it be reasonable to imagine that 
all the islanders who have not the second sight should 
combine together, and offer violence to their under- 
standings and senses, to enforce themselves to believe 
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a lie from age to age. There are several persons 
among them whose title and education rais^ them 
ahove the suspicion of concurring with ad impostor, 
merely to gratify an illiterate, contemptible set of 
persons ; nor can reasonable persons believe that 
children, horses, and cows, should be pre-engaged in 
a combination in favour of the second sight." 

Martin's Description of the fVestem Islands 
of Scotland^ p. 3, il. 
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Verse i. 
Innisfaily the ancient name of Ireland. 

Verse 2, 1. g. 

Kerncy tke plural of Kern, an Irish foot-soldier. 
In this sense the word is used by Shal^espeare. Gains- 
ford, in his Glory's of England y says, *' They (the 
Irish) are desperate in revenge, and their kerne think 
no man dead until his head be off. " 

Verse 3, I. 12. 
Shieling f a rude cabin or hut» 

Verse 4> 1- 2. 
In Erin's yellow s^esture clad. 

Yellow, dyed from s^ron, was the favourite co- 
lour of the ancient Irish. When the Irish chieftains 
came to make terms with Queen Elizabeth's lord 
lieutenant, we are told by Sir John Davis that they 
came to court in saffron-coloured uniforms. 

K 
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Verse 4^ i6. 

Morat^ a drink made of the juice of mulberrj 
mixed with hoaey. 

Verse 6, 1. i3 and 14. 

Tlieir tribes they said^ their high degree^ 
fVas sung in Tards psaltery. 

The pride of the Irish in ancestry was so great, 
that one of the O'Neals heing told that Barrett of 
Castlemone had beea there only 400 years, he re- 
plied that he hat^ the cIqwh as if he had come 
there but yesterday. 

Tara was the plape of assemblage and feasting of 
the petty princes of Ireland. Very splendid and fa- 
bulous descriptions are given by the Irish historians 
of the pomp and luxury of those meetings. The 
psaltery of Tara w,as the grand national register of 
Ireland. The grapd epoch of political eminence in 
the early history of the Irish was in the reign of their 
great and favourite monarch, OUam Fodlah, who 
reigned, according to Keating) about qSo years be-* 
fore the Christian aera. Under him was instituted 
the great Fes at Tarai which, it^ is pretended was a 
triennial convention of the states, or a parliament ; 
the members of which were the Bruids, and other 
learned men, who represented the pecqple in that as- 
sembly. Very minute accounts are given by Irish 
annalists of the magnificence and order, of these 
entertainments ; from which, -^f credible, we n^ht 
collect the earliest traces of heraldry that occur in 
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iiistory. To preserve order Md regularity in the 
great iitifnber and vwiety of the members who met 
on such otcaskfmy the Itish hnstortans inforhi u6 that, 
when the b^nqilet wsts ready to be served tip, the 
shield-'beatefrs *of the priiaces, and other members of 
the convention, delivered in thcdr shields and targets, 
tvhich wei^ Ireadily dis^ngtiished by the coats of arms 
emblazoned txpon them. These wer^ arranged by 
the grand marshal and principal herald, and hung 
upon the walls on the right side of the. table, and, 
upon entering the apartments, each member took 
his seat under his respective shield b'r target, without 
the slightest disturbance. The concluding days of 
the meeting, it is allowed by Irish antiquarians, 
^ete sSpent in v^ry free excess of conviviality ; b'ut 
the first ^x, they say , were devoted to the examina- 
%ion aild settlement of the annads of the kibgdom. 
These were pnbbcly tehearsed. When they had 
|)assi9d the approbation of th^ assembly, they vrere 
transcribed into the authentic chrohiicles ^f the 
'nation, which wais called the Register, or {falter 
t^f Tlira. 

Col. Valency giies a translation of an old Irish 
firagment) ibund in Tritaity xoll^e^ Dublin^ in which 
the pitlticte of the :^ve Assembly is thus described, 
as it exists i^ th^ r^ign lof €l6rmac. 

^* In the i^eigtt ttf GormAc/ the palacte of Tara wak 
%|ihe hil^li^ f(tet isquare; the diiuiket^r of the ^ur- 
^imdi^ rdth, seVeh dice*, or casts of k dkri ; it con« 
taite^ ^ne hundred atid fifty apartments; one hun- 
dred ahd fifty doimitoil*es^ or sle^Ug rooms for . 
guards, and sixty men in each : the height was twenty^ 
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seven cnbtts; there were one hundred and fifty com- 
mon drinking horns, twelve doors, and one thousand 
guests daily, besides princes, orators, and men of 
science, engravers of gold and silver, carvers, model- 
lers, and nobles. The Irish description. of the ban- 
queting-hall is thus translated : twelve stalls or divi— 
sions in each wing ; sixteen attendants on each side, 
and two to each table; one hundred guests in all.'' 

Verse 7, 1. 4. 

And stemmed De Bourgd's chwairj-. 

The house of O'Connor had a right to boast of their 
victories over the English'. It was a chief of the 
O'Connor's race who gave a check to the English 
champion, De Courcy, so famous for his personal 
strength, and for cleaving a helmet at one blow of 
his sword, in the presence of the kings of France and 
England, when the French champion declined the 
combat with him. Though ultimately conquered by 
the English under De Bourgo, the O'Connors had 
also humbled the pride of that name on a memorable 
occasion, viz. when Walter De Bourgo, an ancestor 
of that De Bourgo who won the battle of Athunree, 
had become so insolent as to make exces»ve demands 
upon the territories of Connaught, and to bid de- 
fiance to all the rights and properties reserved by the 
Irish chiefs, Aeth O'Connor, a near descendant of the 
famous Cathal, surnamed of the bloody hand, rose 
against the usurper, and defeated the English so se- 
verely, that their general died of chagrin after the 
battle. 
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Verse 7, L 7. - 
\ Or Beal fires for your jubilee. 

The month of May is to this day called Mi Beal 
tiennie, L e. the month of fieal's fire,^ in the original 
language of Ireland, and hence I helieye the name 
of the Beltan festival in the Highlands. These fires 
were lighted on the summits of mountains (the Irish 
antiquaries say) in honour of the sun ; and are sup- 
posed, by those conjecturing gentlemen, to prove the 
origin of the Irish from some nation who worshipped 
« Baal or Belus. Many hills in Ireland still retain the- 
name of Gnoc Greine, i, e, the hill of the sun ; and* 
on all are to be seen the ruins of druicCcal altars. 

Verse 8, 1. 12. 
And piety nyr clarshech bjr thj- side. 
The clarshech, or harp, the principal musical in- 
strument of the Hibernian bards, does not appear to 
be of Irish origin, nor indigenous to any of the Bri- 
tish islands. — The Britons undoubtedly were not ac- 
quainted with it during the residence of the Romans 
in their country, as in all their coins, on which mu- 
sical instruments are represented, we see only the Ro- 
man lyre, and not the British teylin or harp. 

Verse 9, 1. 3. 
And saw at dawn the loftj bawn. 

fiawn, from the Teutonic Ba wen — to construct 
and secure with branches of trees, was so called be- 
cause the primitive Celtic fortification was made by 
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digging a ditch, throwing up a rampart, and on the 
latter filing stales, which were interlaced with 
boughs of trees. This Word is used by Spenser ; but 
it is inaccurately called bj Mr. Todd, his annotator, 
an emioettce. 

Verse i3, I. 16. 

To speak the malison of "heaven. 

If the Wrath which I have ascribed to thelieroine 
of Ibis Httle piece should s^em to exh^>it her charac- 
ter as too uiiKftturally stript of patriotic and domestic 
affections^ I mtisit beg leave to plead the authority of 
CorueiHe in the tepre^ntation Hi a similar passion: 
I allude to the denunciatton of Camilla, in the tra- 
gedy of Horace. When Horace, accompanied by a 
Ipldier, bearing the three swords of the Curiatii, 
meets his sister, and invites her to congratulate him 
on his victory, she expresses only her grief, which 
he attributes at first only to her feelings iPor the loss 
of her two brothers ; but when she bursts forth into 
reproaches against him as the murderter of her lover, 
the last of the Guriatii, he exclaims : 

" Ci«U qui vit janmis tot* ptreiUe rage ? 
Crois-tu done que je sois insensible a Toutrage, 
Que je sottflre en mon sang c6 mortel deshonneur ? 
Aime , aime cette mort qui Ifait notr^ bonlicu^, 
Et pr^fSre du moins au souvenir d'un bomme 
Ce que doit fa naissance«ux int^r^ts de Rome." 

At the mention of Rome, Camillte breaks out into 
this apostrophe : 

" Rome, Tuniqute objet d6 inon Yes^titaCtat, 
Rome , k qui vient ton bras d'iiAmc^tr moa amant , 
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Rome , qui fa ya naHre et que tOQ coeur adore, 
Rome, enfin , que je bais, parce quMle t^onore I 
Puissent tous ses yoisias, ensemble conjures, 
Saper ses fondeme^s eocor raal assures ; 
Et, si.ce n^est apsea de toute Tlitajie , ^ 
Que rOrieut, contre elle, 4 rOccident s^allie^ 
Que cent peuples unis , des bouts de Tunivers 
Passent , pour la ddtruire , et les monts et les mors ; 
Qtt*elle-mSme sur soi renyerse ses murailles , 
Et de ses propres mains, dechire ses entr^illes ; 
Que le courrop^ du Ciel , allum^ par mes y4jsvLL, 
Faase pleuyoir, sur elle ^^ d^uge de feui^I 
Puiss^-je de mes yeux y yoir tomber ce foudre , 
Voir ses maisons en cendre , et tes lauriers en poudre ; 
Voir le dernier Eomain k son dernier soupir, 
Moi seule en ^tre cause, et mourir de plaisir 

Verse i4, 1. 

411 

And go to the Athunrecy I cried — 

In the reign of Edward the Second, the Irish pre- 
sented to Pop^ John the Twenty-second a memorial 
of their sufferings uqder the English, of which the 
language exhibits all the strjength of despair. — Ever 
since the l^ngHsh (S9j they) first appeared upon 
our coasts, they entered our territories under a 
" certain specious pretence of charity, and external 
" hypocritical show of religion, endeavouring at the 
same time, by every artifice malice could suggest, 
to extirpate ns root and branch, and without any 
other right than that of the strongest : they have 
so far succeeded by base fraudulence and cun- 
ning, that they have forced us to quit our fair and 
ample habitations and inheritances , and to take 
refuge like wild beasts in the mountains' the 
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woods, and the morasses of the country. Nor 
even can the caverns and dens protect us against 
their insatiable avarice. They pursue us even into 
<^yiese frightful abodes; endeavouring to dispossess 
us of the wild uncultivated rocks, and arrogate to 
themselves the propebty of every place on which 
we can stamp the ^gure of our feet." 
The greatest effort ever made by the ancient Irish 
to regain their native independence, was made at the 
time when they called over the brother of Robert 
Bruce from Scotland. William de Bourgo, brother 
\o the Earl of Ulster, and Bichard de Bermingham, 
were sent against the main body of the native insur- 
gents, who were headed, rather than conmianded, by 
J^lim O'Connor — The important battle, which de- 
^Red the subjection of Ireland, took place on the 
1 oth of August, 1 3 1 5. It was the bloodiest that ever 
was fought between the two nations, and continued 
throughout the whole day, from the rising to the 
setting sun. The Irish fought with inferior disci- 
pline, but with great enthusiasm. They lost ten 
thousand men, among whom were twenty-nine chief« 
of Con naught. — Tradition states that after this ter-* 
rible day, the O'Connor family, like the Fabian, were 
so nearly exterminated, that throughout all Con- 
naught not one of the name remained, except Felim's 
brother, who was capable of bearing arms. 
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